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Subscribers must bear in mind that the 
subscription price of the RURAL 
WORLD is one dollar a year, and that we 
do not receive single subscriptions for a 
less sum, but in our constant effort to en- 
large our circulation, we do allow old 
subscribers to take actually NEW sub- 
scribers at the fifty-cent rate, adding a 
new name with their own for one dollar, 
and other new vames at fifty cents each, 
but in no case do we accept two OLD 
subscribers for one dollar. We are will- 
ing to make a loss on @ new subscriber 
the first year, believing he will find the 
RURAL WORLD indispensable ever aft- 
er. We also send the RURAL WORLD 
in conjuaction with either the twice-a- 
week St. Louis “Republic” or the twice- 
a-week “Globe-Democrat” for one dollar 


and fifty cents a year, and new subscrib-. 


ers may be added at the fifty-cent rate. 
Published at this remarkably low price— 
at less tham actual cost—all subscribers 
must see the necessity of our dropping 
from our subscription list every name as 
soon as the year paid for expires. Thus 
if, on the printed slip on each paper yeu 
see John Jones Feb, ‘02, it indicates that 
the name will drep from the list at the 
end of February, and if he wishes to 
continue to receive it, he must renew his 
subscription. If he would do it a week or 
two in advance, it would save us the trou- 
ble of taking his name off the list and 
again putting it in type, when he re- 
newed, which frequently causes mistakes. 
This is the season to push the good work 
of getting new subscribers. Show your 
neighbors a copy of the RURAL 
WORLD, call their attention to the large 
amount of fresh, original, entertaining and 
instructive reading matter contained im 
each issue; tell them of our large number 
of intelligent correspondents, and how 
highly you appreciate its weekly visits 
and of the low cost at which it can be 
received. If our readers will spend but a 
Portion of one or two days in enlisting in 
this work they can easily add more than 
fifty thousand names within the next 
60 days. Who will engage in this 
work? Will not each reader, male and 
female, young and old, go into the field 
at once and see bow much he can do to 


help not only the farmer, but the cause 
of progressive agriculture? 





Some one has well said that there are 
three things that every good farmer will 
endeavor to secure, viz., proper plant food 
for his crops, proper rations for his stock, 
and proper reading for himself and fam- 
ily. Thousands of farmers are in this 
year 192, for the first time, supplying 
themselves with the proper reading by 
Subscribing for the RURAL WORLD. 
They believe that brains should be cuiti- 
vated as well as the soil. One might as 
well drop the culture of one as the other. 


Honorable C. C. Bell, Commissioner in 
charge of the Fruit Exhibit at the Pan- 
American Exposition, writing from 
Charleston, 8. C., asks us to say to RU- 
RAL WORLD readers that diplomas for 
the Missouri exhibitors in the fresh fruit 
department of the Pan-American Exposi- 
tion are now being prepared, and will 
“oon be ready for delivery. When com- 
pleted they will be forwarded to the Mis- 
curl Commission at Charleston. 

We are not informed regarding the dairy 
and other agricultural diplomas, but pre- 
Sume they will all be forthcoming short- 
ly—probably within the next three weeks. 

R. J. Gatling, of Gatling gun fame, has 
turned his inventive genius from the 
‘eld of war into more peaceful paths and 
has invented a plow operated by a gaso- 
‘ine motor, ané which is to be shown at 
the World’s Fair. It is said that the 
plow, which is a gang of -discs, can be 
operated at a cost of $2 per day, and tha 
‘t will do the work of thirty to forty men 
‘nd sixty to eighty horses. All of which 
may be so, but—Mr. Gatling is probably 
a better inventor than he is a farmer, 
judging by another claim made for his 
plow. He says a wheat drill may be at- 
tached to the machine and the plowing 
and sowing all be done at the one opera- 
‘on. Experienced wheat raisers—in Mis- 
Souri at least—will have to be shown the 
practicability of sowing wheat in a seed 
bed thus prepared before they will accept 
that claim for the Gatling plow. 


= 


February 2 was World’s Fair day at 
Trenton, N. J. The two Houses of the 
New Jersey Legislature held a joint ses- 
Sion, with the Governor of the state in 


the chair, and accorded a delegation of 
St. Louisians a cordial welcome and hear- 
ing. Addresses were made by C. H. 
Spencer, First Vice-President of the 
World's Fair Association; ex-Congress- 
man Nathan Frank, a member of the As- 
sociation’s executive committee, and Nor- 
man J. Colman, Secretary of Agriculture 
under President Cleveland. The St. Louis 
delegation also included Geo. T. Tansey, 
President of the St. Louis Merchants’ Ex- 
change; ex-Congressman F. C. Niedring- 
haus, and Messrs. Charlies 8. Brown, C. 
L. Hilleary, George W. Parker and 
George M. Wright. The delegation took 
‘luncheon at the home of Mrs, Washing- 
ton A. Roebling, a member of the Board 
of Lady Managers. 


A PROGRESSIVE SPIRIT. 


A contributor from Pettis County, Mo., 
manifests a progressive spirit in sending 
an order for copies of the RURAL 
WORLD to be sent to men on his farms. 
He says: 

“There are two men who are on sepa- 
rate farms working for me and I hope to 
benefit both them and their employer by 
furnishing good society for them and 
their families. This is not the only agri- 
cultural guide I am subscribing for for 
them. They will obtain lessons from 
these papers which, if put into practice, 
will help them into homes and onto farms 
of their own.” 

Such endorsement of the agricultural 
press betokens the wide-awake spirit; and 
such interest in the men and their fami- 
lies on an owner’s farm begets a sym- 
pathy that insures the best efforts of all. 


PLANT BARLY FORAGE CROPS. 


The present scarelty of stock feed in 
many sections where last seasen’s drouth 
prevailed will be a strong incentive to our 
readers to be prepared at the earliest pos- 
sible moment to get seed for quick ma- 
turing forage crops im the ground. A few 
small patches of ground so situated that 
they can be grazed and sown to oats, 
corn, rape, Kaffir corn, étc., as soon ag it 
is possible to get the seed in the ground, 
WiH be found very helpful. If oats and 
rape seed or corn and rape seed be sown 
together the oats or corn will afford the 
first grazing and the rape will provide, as 
it were, a second crop of forage without 
further preparation. Early varieties of 
sweet corn will be found very useful for 
forage purposes, either to be grazed or 
later in the season cut and fed green. 

Pasturing corn may strike some as a& 
novel suggestion, but it is a perfectly 
feasible one. In from four to six weeks 
from time of sowing the seed, broadcast, 
or better, in drilis, the corn can be grazed. 
Just after the plants come up, run a light 
harrow over the ground and sow Dwarf 
Essex rape seed—about two pounds to the 
acre—and harrow again, and one will 
have pasturage for a good portion of the 
season. The corn can be pastured when 
12 to 14 inches high. This will be found 
particularly valuable for sheep, pigs and 
young cattle. Heavy stock will cause 
more waste. 





A FARM HOME PRODUCT. 


Our readers and all who are interested 
in the advancement of agriculture will 
have more than a passing interest in the 
announcement of the death of Col. Fran- 
cis Wayland Parker, which occurred at 
Pass Christian, Miss., March 2. Every 
active school teacher is familiar with this 
peer among teachers in our land. His 
books on pedagogy are in the libraries of 
our best teachers. He was their inspira- 
tion and the child’s best friend. But it ts 
to his experience as a farm-raised boy 
and his interest in later years in the in- 
tellectual welfare of country boys and 
girls which we wish especially to refer. 

Col. Parker was born at Bedford, N.‘H., 
in 1887. At the age of eight he was 
“bound out,”’ and worked for five years 
on a farm. He began his education at 
Mount Vernon Academy, working for his 
tuition. Afterward he attended Hopkin- 
ton Academy and b a teach In 
18% he was made superintendent of 








were sown, how they came up, grew, were 
eut, cured and fed. he knew the differ- 
ent weeds, too—ragweed, smart weed, pig 
weed—and had a practical knowledge of 
them from close contact with the hoe and 
his bare hands. How many farmer lads 
realize that they may study botany while 
hoeing? All such knowledge as the farm 
lad gets in the field, the botanist must 
glean from lifeless books. 

Thinking of Col. Parker’s experience as 
a “bound boy,” and of his career as an 
educator, we could not but wish that 
more of the homeless city children could 
have the privileges of farm homes. Then 
we were reminded that the Children’s 
Home Society of Missouri is doing a noble 
work in this direction, one of which our 
readers would be pleased to know. 

The purposes of this institution is to lo- 
cate destitute, neglected and ill-treated 
children, receive them'‘into legal guard- 
lanship, place them in the homes of ap- 
proved families, and keep them under ob- 
servation until maturity. Destitute chil- 
dren throughout the State, physically and 
mentally sound, and not incorrigible, and 
under twelve years of age, are received 
by the society. Nearly 1,500 children 
have been provided for since its organiza- 
tion in 1891. The society is always pleased 
when opportunity is afforded for placing 
these orphans, or sometimes worse than 
orphans, in good farm homes. Rev. C. C. 
Stahmann, State Superintendent, 810 Olive 
St., St. Louis, Mo., will gladly give infor- 
mation to anyone desiring to care for one 
of these homeless children. Such a child 
may live to bring honor to those fostering 
it and be a blessing to humanity as was 
the greatly loved Col. Parker. 








REVIEWING OUR PICTURE GAI- 
LERY. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: With each 
succeeding issue your paper seems to be- 
come more interesting and valuable. The 
portraits that have appeared in recent is- 
sues are to me of much interest, not only 
that I like to look at them, but they fur- 
nish matter for interesting and profitable 
study, - 

Among thé “many that have appeared 
permit me to refer to only a few. First in 
my esteem and affections stahds the late 
Judge Samuel Miller. The clearly drawn 
lines show how assiduously he applied 
himself to his chosen work and that, too, 
largely in the interest of others, and often 
“while others slept’ and while his life 
was one of almost incessant toil, we 
would hardly suppose that it was alto- 
gether free from care. 

The Honorable Mr. Mills.—One seldom 
meets a man of his age so well preserved 
physically. On the battlefield he might 
have gained renown, though that would 
hardly be in his line. As a presiding of- 
ficer he would have few equals—no supe- 
rior, His very presence commands respect 
which in its turn gives way to something 
akin to reverence. 

In Mr. F. W. Taylor, Commissioner of 
Agriculture for the World's Fair, there is 
strength of purpose, large will-power and 
executive ability. All combine to make 
him a good and useful leader of men. A 
man fit for the presidential chair. 

Next comes our jocular veined horticul- 
tural man. “Let us be friends,” he says. 
Why, certainly. Nothing in connection 
with RURAL WORLD study will give the 
writer more pleasure than to confer with 
Mr. Riehl—not for the sake of getting his 
“endorsement,” but rather for informa- 
tion and advice. As he returns from field 
or office to that little empire he calls 
home, all care is left behind, and Mrs. 
Riehl is the glad possessor of the know!l- 
edge of the fact that in their home the 
question, “Is marriage a failure?’ will 
never need be discussed. A pity! Nay, un- 
fortunate it is that it ever should be dis- 
cussed anywhere. God is the author of 
the institution (Gen. 2:24) and He makes 
no experiments, no mistakes. All the fail- 
ures that ever came from marriage came 
from want of proper consideration on the 
part of those who entered its relations, 
not giving due regard to its just and 
equitable claims. No institution known to 
man carries upon its richly laden bosom 
such pl es, such blessi as does the 





schools at Quincy, Mass., which 
became models for the natural methods 
therein used. The child here was studied 
and naturally unfolded. After several 
years he went to Chicago and became 
principal of the Cook County Normal 
School, a position he held till he resigned 
to become the head of the Chicago Insti- 
tute, founded by Mrs. Emmons Blaine. 
But in all of his educational work, Col. 
Parker did not forget his boy life on the 
farm or the mental obligation he was un- 
der to it for knowledge then gained; so he 
was always deeply interested fm rural 
school probl and jally the ad- 
vantage that the farm home of the right 
kind offers to the child. ‘Nowhere on 
earth,” says this great teacher, “has a 
child such advantages for elementary ed- 
ucation as upon a good farm, where he is 
trained to love work and to put his brains 
to work.” He says of himself, referring to 
the period when he was a “bound boy,” 
“I began the study of geography, real 
geography, by observing with ever-in- 
creasing interest the hills, valleys, 
springs, swamps and brooks upon the 
farm. The topography of the land was 
clear and distinct.” It was thus that he 
studied not only geography, but the foun- 
dations of geography, geology and miner- 
alogy. He learned in an elementary way 
the nature of the soils; why one field was 
better than another for a certain crop, 
and he began to reason upon cause—sun- 
shine, drainage, drouth and fertilization. 
He studied botany. All the kinds of 








grasses he knew—timothy, clover, red- 
top, silver grass, pigeon grass—how they 


institution of marriage, to those who re- 
spect its claims; while to those who do 
not, and in many instances allow even 
unfaithfulness to cross the threshold of 
its sacred precincts, it bears the avenging 
weapon, meting out retribut've vengeance 
with just, exacting and unsparing sever- 
ity. P. 8S. GARMAN. 
Lawrence Co., Tenn. 





HOW CAN A RENTER BEST BECOME 
AN OWNER? 


Editor RURAL WORLD: In reading 
your valuable paper, one gains much in- 
formation in all that is connected with 
farming and stock raising. I wish some 
of the readers would give their experi- 
ences as to how they first obtalned their 
farms, i. e., those who were renters, and 
whether they think it better to rent than 
to go in debt over half for a farm. What 
are the best ways to pay a mortgage? Is 
it better to buy good land at a high price 
or to buy land that is run down at a low 
price and theh try to build it up. It seems 
to me that if those who have had experi- 
ences as renters and now own farms will 
give us their experience, it will help us 
renters to more quickly b farm 


CO8T OF A RURAL 
LINE. 


TELEPHONE 


Editor RURAL WORLD: In reply to 
request in issue of January 29 for infor- 
mation as to construction of rural tele- 
phone lines, I will say the cost of such 
lines will vary, A line that is to be eight 
miles long with 16 members, each mem- 
ber would build one-half mile. Those liv- 
ing on cross roads must come to the main 
line at their own @xpense. Our line, 
known as the “Eagle,” was built last fall. 
It is eight miles long with 14 members. 
We have % poles to the mile. They cost 
us about 40 cents each. They are 16 feet 
long, and not less than four inches at the 
small end. Where @ Toad is crossed 2- 
foot poles should be used. 

Our poles are whité oak, set in the 
ground three feet. There was no charge 
for the work, as each man furnished so 
many poles and set them. We worked in 
four gangs and set the poles in two days 
and a half; put the wires up in two days 
at a cost of $7 each. 

Now, this part was 4@ll right, and much 
cheaper than we expected; but to wind 
up we made a great blunder in getting 
phones. We did not take the foreman’s 
advice in the Western Union Telephone 
office and get the very best phone. We 
saw in a big Chicago catalog that we 
could get phones just as good and much 
cheaper. Well, we tried them. We got a 
little fun out of them and lots of aggra- 
vation, and then returned them. We have 
some now that are O. K. 

I want to tell the neaders of RURAL 
WORLD how we worked up this. We 
talked telephone about two years and did 
nothing. It was everybody's business and 
nobody’s. Finally ome man said to some 
of his neighbors, ‘Let us call a telephone 
meeting and see what we can do.” At 
this meeting there were ten farmers that 
subscribed for the line. They appointed 
a committee to see about the poles, an- 
other to see about thewire and the brack- 
ets, and report at next meeting. From 
then on it was all easy. 

Some will ask, What use is this to farm- 
ers? Well, in my ept{pation it is imdis- 
pensable. It calls the doctor and consults 
with same whenever necessary, outstrips 
the messenger boy, appointments, 
conveys invitations to friends, and com- 
municates between the home and the child 
at school. It saves shoes enough to pay 
the central dues. It calls the police when 
one catches a chicken thief. It sells 
one’s produce on the farm, gives alarm in 
case of fire and helps about hunting stock 
that has gotten away. It may stop a run- 
away team sometimes. A telephone pole 
stopped mine last fall. Our central dues 
are one dollar every three months for 
each member for night and day and Sun- 
day. We have connections with 30 coun- 
try lines and about 50 towns. Telephone 
by-laws will be given if wanted. 

Linn Co., Mo. M. BENWAY. 





SOUTHERN LANDS. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: Four letters 
lie before me all in reference to my ar- 
ticle of late date concerning southern 
lands. No. 1 from Greenup, lil. The wri- 
ter owns 78 acres of land right in the cor- 
poration of a town of 1,40 people, with 
electric lights, telephones, waterworks, 
etc. He says he needs “more outdoor ex- 
ercise."’ I advise him to stay right where 
he is, and should think such a farm—as 
he says it is, worth $0 per acre—would 
furnish him plenty of exercise. 

No. 2 from Goshen, Ind., asks several 
questions which are all answered by W. 
H. Lyon, excepting one or two. There 
are very few negrces in the section men- 
tioned, not as many as in the average 
county of Ohio or Indiana. 

Markets.—The local towns, also Cincin- 
nati, Lexington, Danville, Somerset, Chat- 
tanooga, New Orleans, in fact, the world 
for a market. 

No. 3, from ——, mailed at Kinmundy, 
Tll., writes that he has $1,000, wife and 
three children, owns no land. He asks, 
Would I advise him to go south? Yes. 
He is the kind of men I was writing to, 
as he says he is not afraid of hard work 
and is a farmer. 





No. 4 from —— —, Missouri, no name 
or town, evidently from a lady of refine- 
ment. The writer says she has about 
$1,000, is a widow with three boys, oldest 
18 years of age. Were I in her place I 
would certainly look for cheap lands in 
the southern part of my own state, as I 
feel sure that she can ‘ind what she wants 
there as well as in Kentucky or Tennes- 
see. I think that I stated distinctly that 
the country written of Was an ideal place 
for people with sma!! means to get a 
home. It would be the heighth of folly 
for a man owning 1”, or even fewer, 
acres of land in Cooper, Pettis, Putnam, 
Caldwell, Bates or any of a score of other 
counties in Missouri, to sell out, pull up 
stakes and move to 4 new or undevel- 
oped section just for the sake of buying a 
few more acres of cheaper land. 

In 1891 a man whom I knew well moved 
from an adjoining county to within three 
miles from where my brother lives. He 
sold a then small farm desirable only 
from its location, and bought 300 acres. 
He made an absolute faflure on better 
land than brother had and with better 
advantages, while if he had bought but 
100 acres he might have succeeded. The 





owners, which I believe to be every rent- 
er’s. ambition. A RENTER. 
Warren Co., Mo. 3 





All experience was once ‘experiment. 
Experiments were once made in any old 





way, but now they are made at experi- 
ment stations. 


tendency to want large farms, and to do 
big farming, is a curse to our country, 
anywhere, and a greater curse as the 
land is thinner or of lower productive 
power. 

I met a noble old Swede up near Bowl- 
ing Green, Mo. He had begun with 40 





acres of very thin land 16 years ago, now 
owns about 100 acres, and had abundance 


of everything about him necessary to the 
comfort of his family. He said that he 
had less than $100 to begin on, but space 
forbids and I close. c. D. LYON. 
Ohio. 


PPBBLES FROM THE POTOMAC. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: Perhaps few 
are aware that the large supplies of vege- 
tables that Washington gets from Vir- 
ginia are principally raised on what was 
once the Great Dismal Swamp. Some & 
years ago an endeavor was made to drain 
this vast tract of waste land, and the ef- 
fort resulted in reclaiming many acres of 
the richest soil in the Old Dominion Sxate. 
This land is eagerly sought by the pro- 
duce growers and commands a higher 
price per acre than the best lands in Vir- 
ginia and North Carolina have ever real- 
ized. Since the original movement to re- 
claim this vast morass many more: acres 
have been put under cultivation, and the 
results have proved highly satisfactory. 
This section now not only supplies its 
local demands, but supplies the great 
cities on the Atlantic seaboard and Balti- 
more, Philadelphia and Washington with 
a large portion of their vegetables. Pre- 
cautionary measures adequately protect 
the land from overflowing, and many 
more acres will undoubtedly be reclaimed 
and utilized. 
ee: 


MARCH OF PROGRESS.—Students of 
statistics will undoubtedly find food for 
thought in the following observations 
gleaned from the Statistical Abstract that 
has just been issued by the Treasury De- 
partment, which draws some significant 
comparisons between the state of our na- 
tion to-day and the prevailing conditions 
a century ago. We will for convenience 
reduce the observations to paragraphs: 

The areas of the states proper have in- 
creased from 828,000 square miles in 1800 to 
3,026,000 in 1900. Population in same pe- 
riod, 6,300,000 to 75,700,000. 

In 1800 Virginia ranked first in popula- 
tion; in 1900 its rank is the seventeenth. 
Pennsylvania then was second in popu- 
lation and is ss now. New York in 
1800 ranked third and now ranks first. 
Delaware from seventeenth in 1800 to 
forty-sixth. in 1900. Among other states 
we find that since the year 1800 Indiana 
has moved from the twenty-first to the 
eighth; Ohio from eighteenth to fourth. 
The two latter states were territories in 
1800, 

In 1866 the public debt per capita was 
$78.25; 1901, $13.45, decreasing the interest 
per capita from $4.29 to 83 cents. 

Eighty years ago the savings banks 
carried a total deposit of $1,140,000, with 
8,600 depositors; in 1900 over six million 
depositors have to their credit nearly two 
and a half billion dollars. 

= . ~ 

HORSE AND HARNESS.—Notwith- 
standing the advent of the horseless ve- 
hicles the faithful horse is still retained 
by those who delight in drives in and 
around the capitol. A paragraph in a lo- 
cal paper thus describes how the Wash- 
ington fashionables have trappings for 
all kinds of weather: 

“Three hundred dollars is a small price 
for a harness. This is the lowest figure 
paid by such persons who maintain car- 
riages in this city. There are very few 
establishments which do not have at least 
three sets of harness. The first harness, 
or what is considered the best, is for fair 
weather. The second harness is for in- 
clement weather. The third is used only 
on days when the rain or snow is falling. 
It is said that the harness item alone for 
fashionable establishments of Washing- 
ton amounts to over $1,000. There are a 
great many stables that have but one 
harness. This must be used upon every 
and all occasions, The real “swells,” how- 
ever, are not content with less than three. 
sets of harness." 

7 * s 


THE BIG FAIR.—Citizens of the Old 
Dominion State are enthusiastically en- 
deavoring to further the interests of that 
state by being adequately represented in 
the exhibit department of the coming big 
fair in St. Louis. With this object in 
view, several counties are sending dele- 
gates to Richmond to secure such legisla- 
tion as may be necessary to present a 
creditable exhibit at the Exposition. 

see 

LET THEM IN.—The House Commit- 
tee on Territories has placed itself on 
record as being unanimously in favor of 
the admission of the territories of New 
Mexico, Arizona and Oklahoma as full- 
fledged states. A motion by Representa- 
tive Moon, of Tennessee, that it was the 
sense of the committee that the above- 
named territories were entitled to state- 
hood resulted in a favorable opinion, and 
sub-committees were appointed to prepare 
bills accordingly. The various advocates 
of statehood are happy at the progress 
made, and hope favorable action will be 
taken by both branches of Congress. 
These territories will, we are confident, if 
given statehood, measure up to the stand- 
ard of requirements in every particular, 
and add a positive element of strength 
and dignity to our national life. 

ss. s ~ 

CAPITOL CHIMES.—The House has 
passed the resolution demanding a consti- 
tutional amendment for the election of 
Senators by popular votes. 

During the past few days the capitol 
has been in the grasp of the ice king. 
Few seasons in this latitude have sur- 
passed the severity of the winter. The 
rivers and bays are gorged with masses 
of ice, threatening to crush everything 
with which they come in contact. 

The requisite two-thirds vote of the 
Senate has been secured for the proposed 





constitutional amendment changing inau- 
guration day from March 4 to the last 
Thursday in April. This change, if made 
a law, would certainly be appreciated by 
the American people. 

The eleventh annual continental con- 
gress of the Daughters of the American 
Revolution has just closed a successful 
and enjoyable meeting. Bight hundred 
delegates were in attendance, represent- 
ing some 4,000 members. 

An omnibus appropriation bill carrying 
some $30,000,000 for public buildings will 
soon be reported to the House. Seattle 
is looking for a $3,000,000 plum, and New 
York wants $2,000,000. 

The House Committee on Commerce 
will give a hearing on March 25 on the 
bill providing for a Department of Com- 
merce, and on March 11 the various pure 
food bills will be given attention. 

A few days ago the Department of Agri- 
culture notified the police that some en- 
terprising (7) citizen has toted off a hive 
of bees, honey and all. This is a theft 
almost as remarkable as the man who 
stole a red-hot stove. A suitable reward 
is offered for the apprehension of the cul- 
prit. 8. F. GILLESPIE. 
Washington, D. C., Feb. 28, 1902. 


THE BIGNESS OF FARMING. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: If we meas- 
ure success by the mental and physical 
energy necessary to it, in the various 
lines of human action, the really success- 
ful farmer must take high rank as com- 
pared with those who become eminent in 
other callings. Looked at from the in- 
vestment point of view, what other indus- 
try is obliged to own and operate so large 
a “plant” in proportion to the output as 
the farmer? Aside from the value of the 
land he must invest in various tools and 
machinery which will not average to be 
in actual use one month in the year—some 
more, some less. 

The manufacturer keeps practically all 
his machinery in use the year round. The 


a year, 


porsible of everything, including chemis- 


weather without having any knowledge 
of “what's coming next,” nor being al- 
lowed any control over the temperature, 
precipitation of moisture, or direction or 
velocity of the wind. And still there are 
successful farmers! Who shall say they 
are not great people. RICKMER. 
Dallas Co., Mo. 


SOUTHEAST KANSAS NOTES. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: We had real 
winter weather in February. The snow 
afforded the wheat good protection. All 
kinds of stock are doing well and feed is 
getting a little cheaper. The old saying 
is, “‘An early Baster an early spring.” If 
it proves true this season it will be all 
right. 

I have been trimming hedge and laying 
it down. I trim both sides and then com- 
mence‘at one end, cutting it nearly off 
and lay it down. When the young growth 
comes on, the fence will be about four 
feet high and hog tight. I know some 
will say a hedge is a nuisance. A woven 
wire fence would be better, but it would 
cost me $400 to replace my hedge with 
wire so I could use my 10 acres for sheep. 
The fack of fences not only works a hard- 
ship to farmers, but is a loss financially. 
Many times a farmer would have plenty 
of good pasture in the fall if the land 
were only fenced. Then the waste grain 
on wheat and oat fields could be picked 
up by stock, in plate of being a clear loss, 
if such fields were fenced. 

I have 30 acres of prairie pasture, and 
last summer, on account of the drouth, it 
was eaten down very close by the time I 
got my grain stacked. Had I kept on pas- 
turing it it would have been burned out 
and my stock have been poor. Having a 
tight fence, I turned onto my stubble 
field, and the stock had plenty. When it 
rained the last of July, the prairie grass 
started up, and when the second drouth 
had cut the stubble-field pasture short the 
prairie was good pasture; so I had good 
pasture all summer and until late in the 
fall. My prairie will make a fine pasture 
next summer and it would be poor if it 
had not been rested during the drouth. 

O! well, Mr. C. A. Bird, I have got the 
start of you, for I have the pictures of 
Judge Samuel Miller and Mr. Edwin H. 
Riehl and a colored picture of an apple 
tree loaded with fruit with one large ap- 
ple and a half apple lying at the base of 
the tree. It is the Missing Link variety 
that Mr. Miller sent me last spring with 
some grafts. I have them in a frame with 
a glass over them. The red and yellow 
apples and the green tree make a pretty 
picture. H. BELLAIRS. 
Montgomery Co., Kan. 





COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD, estab- 
lished in 1848, is one of the truly promi- 
nent institutions of St. Louis, and has 
done more to introduce progressive meth- 
ods among Missouri farmers than all 
other influences combined. At $1 per year 
it is one of the most valuable weeklies 
that comes to our office and the publish- 
ers give old subscribers the privilege of 
sending a new name with their own at $1 
for the two and additional names at #0 
cents each. This is an opportunity that 
no farmer should miss.—Linn Creek (Mo.) 
Reveiile. 





farmer gets “action’’ on his land but once 
while the merchant turns his 
stock three to ten times a year, The law- 
yer must know the law, the doctor must 


cessful farmer needs to know as much as 


co 
SOME VIEWS ON LIFE INSURANCE. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: One of the 
first articles I read in your very readable 
paper is “Notes from an Ohio Farm," by 
Cc. D. Lyon. 

In the issue for Jan. 29, Mr. L. leaves 
the beaten track of farm topics on which 
he is usually so well qualified to speak 
and touches on insurance—both fire and 
life. On the latter topic he seems not 
clearly to apprehend the conditions that 
are plainly indicated in the laws of na- 
ture. I may insure a thousand farm 
buildings and keep them insured for #0 
years. Very few of them, probably, will 
ever burn. But I must charge a rate suf- 
ficient to meet the losses when they come. 
I may insure a thousand farmersand in 50 
years nearly all will be dead; and I must 
charge a rate sufficient to pay all the 
losses either within the 50 years or in the 
few succeeding years. 

Ultimately there is no such thing as 
“cheap life insurance’’ any more than 
there is “cheap money."’ A thousand dol- 
lars of life insurance must either cost 
$1,000, or it must cost such a sum each 
year as will produce $1,000 by the time the 
man has reached his “expectancy of life.’ 
The man who dies early, leaves a large 
estate in proportion to the premiums 
paid. The man who lives long not only 
must pay for his own insurance, but he 
must help make up the deficiency that is 
created by those who die soon. 

If every man knew he was going to live, 
savings banks would be better than life 
insurance. But life is an uncertain thing. 
It is the “unexpected that happens,” 
hence the value of life insurance. 

‘The fraternal orders offer cheap tempo- 
rary protection—but it is temporary. Ev- 
eryone who has been in an order on the 
assessment plan for 10 or 15 years knows 
that rates graduully increase, and they 
increase often at the wrong end of life; 
wher the earning capacity has been di- 
minished. I know many of my early 
friends have been “kicked out” because 
they could not pay the ever-increasing 
calls for “more money." There are about 
60 old line companies, The law of supply 
and-demand govertis here as everywhere. 





know medicine; the railroad man, rail- |Competition 1s verv sharp. If life insur- 
roads; the banker, banking; the politi- |ance could be furnished at half present 
cian, politics, and so on. But the suc- 


retes, as Mr. L_ thinks, some companies 
would “cut the rates.” 
Again, at 30 or 60 years of age many 


try, botany, forestry, mechanics and /r.en need money more than they need 
physiology, et cetera. Besides, he is ex- |I'fe insurance. A policy in a regular com- 
pected to be prepared for all kinds of | pany will contain a cash surrender value 


that can be taken, and in many cases it 
represents a most valuable asset—stand- 
ing between the man and want. In the 
cailier years his estate was protected. A 
nen would better have less insurance, 
ard have it of the right kind, than to 
heve a safe full of “certificates.” A 
farmer cught to have just as good insur- 
ance as a merchant or banker, and he will 
when he comes to understand the case. 

: H. M. CROSBIE. 
Orchard Farm, Henry Co., Iowa. 


NEW WAY CATCHING RABBITS. 





A new way, a cruel way, of catching 
rabbits has been discovered in Maine. 
Mr. D. Shnte and Mr. EB. Palmer, two 
fishermen, of Eastport, Maine, one night, 
a couple of weeks ago, concluded to try 
their trawl hooks on rabbits, and see if 
they could not catch them as well as fish. 
They baited their trawl hooks with cab- 
bage leaves and tied 100 of them so baited 
in the woods as an experiment to see how 
they would work on rabbits. The next 
morning bright and early they were up 
to see how the thing had worked. To 
their astonishment, they found they had 
caught 84 rabbits with the 100 hooks. 
The majority of them were alive and 
were shipped to patrons for their hide 
value, which is enhanced by having no 
gunshot wounds. The next night from 
the same hooks about half the number 
was caught. In the second lot were sev- 
eral rats, squirrels, a raccoon and a 
weasel. The Maine rabbit is a hare, larg- 
er than our cotton-tail, and turns snow 
white in winter. While this method is 
cruel, yet where rabbits are destructive 
to fruit trees, gardens, etc., it may have 
to be resorted to to save them. If any of 
the RURAL WORLD readers try this 
method of catching rabbits please report 
results. We would suggest, however, that 
pieces of apple would make better bait 
probably than cabbage. 


OSAGE ORANGE POSTS. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: In answer to 
W. H. Parke, Franklin County, Mo., we 
will say Osage orange fence posts are 
among the most durable that we have. 
We have used them almost exclusively in 
our vineyards for the past 30 years. They 
have outlasted white cedar posts of twice 
the diameter. Osage posts of from three 
to four inches in diameter at the large 
end, put in the ground in our vineyards 
2% years ago, are still nearly all good, and 
bid fair to last many years yet. They are 
best cut early in the fall—middle of No- 
vember to Christmas. I want no posts 
cut after the first of January. 

Hancock Co., Ill. E. J. BAXTER. 


PEARSON’S MAGAZINE for March 
tells of the good roads train, the school 
on wheels now rolling through the South, 
giving the dwellers in remote sections 
valuable object lessons on the need, the 
making, and the keeping up of good 
county roads. 

American tea, of which one hears fre- 
quently now-a-days, is described fully in 
the article of that name, from the very 
earliest experiments in its manufacture 
down to the latest phases of its progress. 
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The Dairy 





DAIRYMAN MUST DO 


WHAT THE 
page headed “Little 
makes evident the 
the great butter-pro- 
ducing state Iowa dairymen are not 
getting rich An investigation ~ 
showed that on an average the patrons of 
100 creameries eived in 1899 $1.76 per 
cow per year the labor involved in 
caring for the and interest on the 
investment. A herd of B® cows at that 
rate would return to its owner in one year 
$35.20 to pay him for his labor and inter- 
his investment. Whether this be 
lack of intelligence, as Gov. 
asserts, or not, it will ‘be interest- 
contrast the figures with some 
drawn from the oleomargarine and the 
cottonseed oil business, the two lines 
which, it is declared, will be destroyed by 
the proposed ten-cent-per-pound oleo tax. 
The ingredients of oleomargarine, the 
tubs and the present tax of two cents per 
pound make the goods cost the manufac- 
turer about 10 cents per pound exclusive 
of the labor and interest on the invest- 
ment. The manufacturers sell to dealers 
for about 15 cents per pound. This gives 
them five cents per pound to cover cost 0 
labor and interest on investment, a mar- 
ing sufficiently large to yield vast profits. 
Cottonseed oil mills pay in the neigh- 
borhood of $6 per ton for cottonseed, and 
from a ton of seed get products that bring 
them upwards of $30, leaving $24 per ton 
to cover cost of manufacture and interest 
on the investment. The cottonseed oil 
business especially would seem from this 
to be in little danger of extinction by the 
operation of the ten-cent-tax law 
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But what are the buttermakers to learn | 


from the figures presented? One thing, 
at least, that the enactment the law 
taxing oleo colored in semblance of butter 
ten cents per pound will not of itself 
make butter-making profitable. On the 
basis of the yields per cow reported by 
Gov. Hoard, the oleo maker can drive the 
butter-maker out of business even when 
a ten cent per pound tax is put on the 
goods of the former. The dairyman must 
learn how to apply business principles to 
his 


of 


business 


FIFTY DAIRY RULES. 

Dairy Division of the Bureau of 
Animal Industry, U. 8S. Department of 
Agriculture, has had printed on cloth the 
50 dairy rules that appeared in Farmers’ 
Bulletin No. 68 on Care of Milk on the 
Farm. The sheet can be tacked up on 
the wall of the cow stable where it will 
be under the eye of the dairyman and 
his assistants, and, so placed, should be 
a means of improving conditions and 
methods on the dairy farm. 

These rules, printed in this form, are 
for distribution among dairymen, and we 
suggest that our readers send to Major 
Henry E. Alvord, Chief of the Dairy Di- 
vision, Washington, D. C., for a set. 

And when the sheet has been received, 
the rules read once and tacked up, don’t 
forget them and continue old methods 
and practices that are contrary to the 
rules. It would be a good idea, we think, 
if the head of the establishment would 
hold out some inducement to his boys 
and girls and the hired helpers as well 
to study the rules and commit them to 
memory—say by offering a prize to the 
ene who would first commit them to 
memory. This idea could be carried still 
further with profit by giving a prize to 
the one who did his part of the dairy 
work most nearly in accordance with the 
rules. 

There are six sets of rules; first three 
general rules for the guidance of the 
owner and his helpers, then those that 
pertain to the care of the stable, the cows, 
how the milking should be done, care of 
the milk, and care of the utensils. Pret- 
ty nearly the vbole gospel of dairying is 
cecrndensed into these 50 rulés, and every- 
one of them should be indelibly fixed in 
every duiry:nan's mind. They were pre- 
pared by R. A. Pearson, Assistant Chief 
of th: Dairy Division. 

Let us make enother suggestion in tnis 
connection: 

Alongside of the 50 rules there should 
be placed a large cardboard, or sheet of 
paper, ruled across and up and down, on 
which to record the weight of milk given 
morning and night by each cow, and for 
a month. Then with a 2%-cent spring bal- 
ance, a lead pencil, that wonderful farm 
tool spoken of in last week’s RURAL 
WORLD) and the set of rules, one is in 
Position to find out if he is making or 
losing money in the dairy business; if 
losing, why and where and what to do 
to check the loss. An article in last 
week’s RURAL WORLD on Cheapening 
the Cost of Milk tells what the result of 
this will be. 


The 


OF SILAGE 
PRODUCTS. 


CHARACTER 


Professor Henry of the Wisconsin Ex- 
periment Station writes to Hoard’s Dairy- 
man of the increased use of silage for 
making milk. He says: The prejudice 
against the silage-made milk has not 
yet entirely died out, though it is rapid- 
ly passing. The edict which went forth 
from one of the milk condensaries about 
a score of years ago, that no milk from 
silage-fed cows would be received under 
any circumstances, was taken up by other 
condensing factories as they sprang into 
existence. Doubtless the proprietors re- 
garded this as the easiest way of settling 
what might otherwise make trouble. This 
unreasonable ruling has done much to 
prejudice our people against silage for 
the dairymen. An interesting incident 
—almost an accident, we might say, oc- 
curred some time since, which has proved 
conclusively the injustice and folly of 
such a sweeping condemnation of an ex- 





e 
Dyspepsia 

What’s the use of a good cook if 
there’s a bad stomach —a stomach too 
weak  Beneed to digest what is taken 
into it? 

The owner of such a stomach experi- 
ences distress after eating, nausea be- 
tween meals, and is troubled with 
belching and fits of nervous headache 
—he’s dyspeptic and miserable. 

“I have been troubled with dyspepsia 
and have suffered almost everything. I 
have tried many different remedies, but 
could get no relief until I began taking 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla, After the use of this 
medicine I could eat without distress, and 
today I am as well as ever, but I always 
keep Hood’s Sarsaparilla on hand.” Mrs. 
J. A, Crowe, Canajoharie, N. Y. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
and Pills 


cure dyspepsia, strengthen and tone all 
the digestive organs, and build up the 
whole system. 
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of farmers in other states besides 
and it is high time business prin- 
applied to dairying that the dairy 
|}man may have more than a paltry dollar 
lor two as a return for the care bestowed 
for a whole year, to say noth- 
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HOW | FEED MY DAIRY COWS. 
Paper read before the 12th annual mgét- 
ing of the Missouri Dairy Association 
by J. L. Erwin, Steedman, Mo., to whom 


|sirst built, was not receiv-ng sufficient | was awarded the first premium for papers 


}milk from the farmers for full operation 
and was therefore eager to secure a larg- 
er supply. The milk from a certain farm 
was found to be large in amount and sat- 
isfactory in its quality. This farmer's 


milk had been répeatedly praised by those | after all, 
|pastures of bluegrass, 
Nothing had ever been said | white clover, orchard grass and red top 


whose duty it was to 
| quality. 
about silage-produced milk, 
ject had never been considered, the offi- 
cers thought, in that community. To the 
surprise and doubtless the consternation 
of the officials it was one day learned 
that the milk from the farmer which had 
been so much praised for abundance and 
was from silage-fed cows. Here 
! Should the farmer be turned 
down? If his milk was accepted, what 
should be said of the other farmers 
adopting his practice of feeding silage? 
Choosing the sensible course, the factory 
the situation, and the outcome 
pamphlet of nearly a hundred 
pages, treating on the construction of 
|silos, the growing of silage crops, filling 
the silo feeding the silage. These 
pamphlets were placed in the hands of 
each and every patron of this condens- 
ing company. A letter received from an 
|authorative source a couple of years 
|since stated that about one-third of the 
milk received at the Lansing condensary 
|}was then being produced by silage-fed 
}cows. During a visit to the East some 
| time since the writer found silage used 
jas the main roughage on many of the 
best dairy farms. Milk that brought from 
8 to 12 cents a quart under special brands 
in New York, Boston and other cities, 
was from silage sources. On many east- 
ern dairy farms the business would have 
to be abandoned were it not for the silo. 
Where timothy hay sells from $15 to $20 
per ton, what could the milk producers 
do without the silage? 
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LITTLE MONwY IN DAIRYING. 

The earnings of dairy cows in Iowa 
leave their owners but $1.76 per cow per 
year to pay for the labor in caring for 
them and interest on the investment. At 
least that is what 19 herds paid from 
which figures were obtained by ex-Gov- 
ernor Hoard of Wisconsin, for a paper he 
read at’ the recent meeting of the Iowa 
Dairy State Association. 

At his own expense he hired an Iowa 
man of ability and unquestioned integrity 
to visit 100 creamery patrons in Iowa to 
obtain a solid basis of facts regarding 
the following points: 

‘1. The actual earnings at the cream- 
ery of each herd, per cow. 

“2. The actual cost of feed per cow, at 
the local market rates, pasturage reck- 
oned at 35.00. 

“3. The return in cash per cow for ev- 
ery dollar expended in feed."’ 

With the data received from the above 
inquiries as a foundation for his paper 
he entered upon the subject with the fol- 
lowing statement: 

“Iowa is a great dairy state. It has 
about 1,000 creameries, and 100,000 farmers 
who keep cows with more or less profit or 
loss, and who patronize these creameries. 
Nearly 100,000,000 pounds of fine butter are 
made annually and it bears a first-class 
reputation. Iowa has a dairy school sup- 
plied with some of the ablest teachers in 
the land. Her creameries are equipped 
with the most improved machinery. Ev- 
erywhere, except at the farm end of the 
business, there is progress and a liberal 
use of modern knowledge. 

“I here venture the assertion, however, 
and it is founded on evidence which I will 
submit later on, that the average patron 
of the creamery in Iowa is but little if 
any better educated as a dairyman than 
he was twenty-five years ago, and that he 
is producing milk to-day from as poor 
cows, and just as expensively as 25 years 
ago. It is astounding that the influences 
of progress and intelligence should affect 
all other branches of this great industry 
to their manifest improvement, and still 
the farmer remains, with but few excep- 
tions, right where he was so long ago."’ 

Then came his statement regarding the 
results of his inquiries which revealed 
these facts: 

The average 
herd was 9.82. 

The average cost of keeping was $26.08 
per cow. 

The price of butter was reckoned at 

13 cents a pound ret to the patron, which 
is certainly high enough for the year 1899, 
| The average number of pounds of milk 
per cow was 3578.55. 
The average number of pounds butter 
lyield per cow as returned by the cream- 
erjes, was 146.29, or a fraction over 24 
pounds of milk to one of butter. 

The average earnings of these 982 cows 
for the year in butter, was $27.79. This 
leaves $1.76 only to pay for labor and in- 
terest on the investment. 

The cost of keeping was reckoned at 
what the forage and grain was worth in 
the local markets. 

In conclusion, the governor said: 

“There is one phase of this matter 
which I believe affects very materially 
the future stability of the creamerey in- 
terest in this and every other state. How 
long will Iowa farmers continue to pat- 
ronize creameries, if they are to realize 
only $1.76 net profit per cow? 

“This state of affairs is all due to wrong 
ideas of the business. There is no need 
of it. The average butter production per 
cow, of the 40,000 cows of Jefferson coun- 
ty, Wisconsin, is 244 pounds. At nineteen 
cents a pound, this amounts to a butter 
revenue alone of $45.36 per cow. And this 
is a territory only 24 miles square. But 
the cows are different there. The ideas 
about cows, what constitutes a dairy cow, 
are different among the farmers to start 
with. There is where progress and profit 
start. The average cost of keeping these 
Jefferson county cows was $29.80, only 
$3.77 more than the Iowa cow costs. But 
the product is nearly 100 pounds of but- 
ter more. 

“Can the Iowa creamery patron afford 
to hold to his present notions of dairying 
with cows that are neither bred, fed, nor 
handled in a way to give him a living 
profit? The responsibility rests with him, 
It does not rest on the creamery, except 
that it should do everything’ in its power 
to dispel these unprofitable ideas by using 
its organization to promote a progressive 
dairy education among milk producers. 
Make them more intelligent in this regard 
and you will at once see a great uplift in 
the dairy production and revenue of one 
of the grandest states in the Union.” 

As Governor Hoard says, the same con- 
dition of things prevails among the ma- 
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on the subject named: 

| Dollars and cents to the cred t side of 
the balance sheet is the ultimate object 
of every dairyman. Large yields per cow 
at large expense and risk, may mean, 
little profit in the business. My 
timothy, red and 


|supply the feed in general from May till 
| November. 


| 
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It may interest this audience to know 
how I have managed my cows during the 
past year. A year ago we had a fine crop 
of pumpkins, which we sliced with a 
corn knife and fed to the cows, adding 
also a few nubbins of corn twice a day 
to the grass ration. I have ground no 
corn for the past eight years because corn 
was too cheap to grind. When corn was 
worth 25 cents per bushel, it cost one- 
fifth to get it ground; this one-fifth add- 
ed to the ration, was all saved by the 
pigs and the chickens. I fed my best 
cows a peck of nubbin corn, chopped 
fine with the shuck on, at a meal, with 
all the corn fodder (and at times a small 
ration of clover and timothy hay) they 
would eat. I shredded my fodder last 
year and my cows did well on it. 

About April 20 I turned on grass, and 
by the first of May had ceased to feed 
corn. July 25, 1901, found the pastures so 
so dried that I began hauling green corn 
from the field and running it througn 
a feed cutter and supplementing this with 
about two pounds of bran and two pounds 
of ground wheat per day. This I kept up 
till October 18, when I began grazing 
on wheat, which I sowed, commencing 
on September 7, since which time I have 
fed nothing. Whilst others were sowing 
cow peas, sorghum, Kaffir corn, Hun- 
garian millet, etc., I was at work on my 
wheat ground. I plowed shallow and 
rolled and harrowed and rolled till when 
the drill started it was one great field of 
dust, which made such a cloud of dust 
you could hardly see the team. My neigh- 
bors were all against me; ‘Will lose your 
seed. It will sprout and die,” they said. 
“Why didn’t the wheat sprout and die 
that shattered off last June,"’ said I. 
Wheat is a plant that grows in cool 
weather. Fine earth will hold the mois- 
ture the longest; wheat is the best 
drouth resisting plant we have; old- 
fashioned red clover and common field 
corn—the Missouri article—with its thick, 
tough blade, next. Had we understood 
this thing fully and thinned our corn to 
the old way of four feet apart each way, 
and two stalks to the hill, and made‘a 
dust mulch of the surface, we would have 
made a good half crop. I intended to 
say that by feeding I held my cows up 
in condition, though I lost nearly half 
in yield, till I reached the wheat pas- 
ture and I am now getting as good a 
yield as I did last June when the grass 
was good. 

I am going to grind my corn this win- 
ter, because ft is old corn and the cob 
is too hard for the cows to crush, and 
the corn is too high in price to allow 
any considerable portion to go to the 
cheaper hog. I ran nearly my whole 
crop of corn this year through the feed 
cutter, corn and stalk, and blew it into 
the mow over the cows. I took the cy- 
clone stacker off my shredder and put it 
on the feed cutter. It worked to per- 
fection. 

I am shredding fodder for my neigh- 
bors and baling the shredded fodder like 
hay. A good shock of sixteen hills each 
way will make about two bales. Care 
must be taken to see that the fodder is 
dry, or it will mold and heat. I am also 
baling my wheat straw and may cut 
some of it if the corn gives out. 

As soon as it gets cold and frosty I 
shall begin a grain ration at full feed; 
will give a peck of ground corn and cob 
with a couple of pounds of bran or ground 
wheat mixed with it. 

Now, as to the income. 
fed is raised on the farm; the milking 
and churning are done by the family. 
Twenty-five cows and heifers have turned 
in about $1,000 during the year, the but- 
ter selling at 15 cents for the six sum- 
mer months, and 20 the six winter 
months. It is about all sold at the near- 
est town, four miles away, on a cash 
basis. The calves brought $300 of that 
sum. 


You Can Get Well 


Without Risking a Penny. 


WON'T YOU MERELY ASK EOR MY BOOK? 


I have written these books after a life- 
time’s experience to tell you my way of 
curing chronic diseases. 

I have tested my method by thousands 
of bedsides in hospitals and homes. It ac- 
complishes what no other treatment can 
do. It is sure that in any case, no mat- 
ter how difficult, I take the entire risk. 

No money is wanted. Merely write me 
a postal for the book. 

I will send with it an order on your 
druggist for six bottles Dr. Shoop’s Re- 
storative. He will let you take it for a 
month, and if it does what I claim the 
cost is $5.50. If it fails, I will pay him 
myself. 

No other physician ever made such an 
offer, and none ever will. There is no 
other treatment that could stand such a 
test. But I have learned by experience 
that 39 out of each 4 who get these six 
bottles pay for them, because they are 
cured. 

One time in forty I fail. Sometimes the 
disease is too difficult to be reached in a 
month. Sometimes an organic trouble, 
like cancer, makes a cure impossible. But 
39 in each 40 who take the remedy get 
well. The other one pays nothing; the 
treatment is free. 

Won't you write a postal to learn about 
a remedy like that? 

My success comes from strengthening 
the inside nerves. I bring back the nerve 
power which alone operates each vital or- 
gan. I make each organ do its duty by 
giving it nerve power. Positively there is 
no other way. 


All the stuff 


an offer like this. 


Simply state which | Book No. 1 on Dyspepsia 
book you want, and | Book No. 2 on the Heart. 
addre. D bh Book No.3 on the Kidneys. 
car ta . -_ Book No.4 for Women. 

+ acine, | Book No. 5. for Men (sealed) 
Wis. | Book No. 6 on Rheumatism 


Mild cases, not chronic, are often cured 





by one or two bottles. At ali druggists. 


DE LAVAL 
CREAM SEPARATORS 


ARE SO MUCH 


OTHER CREAM 


BETTER THAN 


SEPARATORS 





BECAUSE. 
and “Split Wing” 
manufacturer and which enable 


hey are const 


ructed after the “Alpha” Dise 


patents, which cannot be used by any other 


De Laval machines to skim 


cleaner and produce a more even and more thoroughly churn- 





It is a pity for a sick person to neglect 





able cream than is otherwise possible, at much less speed and 


wear, and much greater ease of operation. 


BECAUSE.-The De Laval 


and foremost in the manufacture 


makers have ever been first 
of Cream Separators through- 


out the world—have ever led where others follow—their fac- 


tories being among the finest machine shops in the world and 


their knowledge of Cream Separators far greater and more 


thorough than that of any comparatively inexperienced would- 


be competitor. 


BECAUSE.—The one purpo 


se of the De Laval makers has 


ever been the production of the best Cream Separator possible 


regardless of cost, instead of that mistaken “cheapness” 


is the only basis upon which any 


which 
would-be competitor can even 


make pretense of seeking a market. 


BECAUSE. 


—The vastly greater sale of De Laval machines 


—ten times all others combined—enables the De Laval makers 


to do these things and much more in the production of the per- 


fect Cream Separator that no one else could attempt. 


A De Laval catalogue explaining in detail the facts here set 


forth may be had for the asking. 





THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR Co. 
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DAIRYING IN THE SOUTH. 


From an address by Prof. C. M. Con- 
nor of Clemson College, before the meet- 
ing of the Georgia Dairymen’s Associa- 
tion: 


The increased interest in dairying in 


the South during the last decade has been 
due largely to the change in conditions 
and occupations of the people. Diversified 
farming, the increase in manufactures 
and a more prosperous condition of the 
people in general have caused a rapid in- 
crease in the consumption of dairy prod- 
ucts. This increase in consumption has 
opened up a local market and those see- 
ing opportunity of turning an honest dol- 
lar have taken advantage of it. 

As a rule beef farming precedes dairy 
farming. Where land is cheap and graz- 
ing land can be had at small rental, beef 
raising is profitable; but where the price 
of land is high and the country is thickly 
settled the dairy crowds cut the beef 
steer, because she is a more economical 
producer of human food. 

The dairymen in the South must, for a 
time at least, be missionaries, as it were, 
in their respective localities and get the 
people interested in the business, so that 
after a number of dairies have been es- 
tablished each will be a help to the other, 
As yet we can help each other only at 
long range. 

Someone has said that success in dairy- 
ing depends upon the man, the cow and 
the feed. The man must first of all be a 
student; he must read good dairy liter- 
ature. Nine-tenths of the men who make 
@ success at dairying read one or more 
good dairy papers; this. fact has been 
established by statistics. If he is a young 
man I would advise him to spend a part 
of his capital in taking a course at one of 
our agricultural colleges. He should be a 
trained thinker and be able to work out 
for himself the many little problems 
which present themselves from time to 
time. There are many things we do not 
know or understand about dairying as 
yet. The bulk of the work that has been 
done along dairy lines by our experiment 
stations has been dome in the North and 
West, where the weather, food and mar- 
ket conditions are quite different from 
those in the South, and it is to be hoped 
that our Southern stations will take hold 
of this matter and help the dairymen 
along. 


TO CURE A COLD IN ONE DAY 
Take Laxative Bremo Quinine Tablets. 
All druggists refund the money if it fails 
to cure. E. W. Grove’s signature is on 
each box. 2c. 


Now and then we run across people 
who can be taught nothing more in re- 
gard to dairying. These are invariably 
the ones who are not making more than 
two-thirds possible profits out of the 
business. 


Carefully take all the buttermilk out of 
your butter if you expect it to keep. 
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Vermont Farm Machine Co., 
259 


At the Pan-American Model Dairy, 1901. 


THE U. S. CREAM SEPARATOR 


HOLDS 


World’s Record 


50 CONSECUTIVE RUNS: 
Average Test of Skimmilk, 


-0138 


No other separator has ever been able to approach this record. 
Send for free pamphlets 


Bellows Falls, Vt. 
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Constructed along the lines of the Penn. R. R. Co. 
within the past four years. Their orders so far 
this year exceed those of former years. They know 
a good ue and useit. Catalogues free. 
HE FROST WIRE FENCE CO., 
VELAND, OHIO. 
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MONEY 
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PAGE WOVEN WIRK FENCE CO.. ADRIAN, MICH. 
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This Tubular Fence Post 


made of Galvanized Metal and Vitrified 
Shale tg Will not rust,rotnor burn. Will 
last a lif kes any kind of wire fence. 


For farm, lawn, cemetery, tp Bete plein 
Bloomfleld Mtg. Co., Box 43, Bloomfield, ind. 
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Horticulture 


«HORTICULTURE TALKS. 





sTRAW BERRY NOTES. —Berore me 
are some requests for information rela- 
vive to strawberries and their culture, 
“while the strawberry is considered by 
many to be one of the easiest fruits to 
produce (as indeed it is as most people 
grow it), ft is in reality a plant that re- 
quires more labor and good management 
than any other fruit in order to have it 
develop the kind of fruit that it is neces- 
cary to have to-day in order to meet the 
a mmpetition and demand. By planting 
urly in the season such varieties as 
crescent, Michel’s Barly and others, 
whi h. if given their own way, know how 
+o do but little else than make runners, 
es that are considerably better than 
can be had with but little effort. 
culture, if, indeed, it can be called 
_ will do for the one who ignores 
+he hoe and looks upon the garden plot, 
a ding he has allowed such to exist on 
his premises, a8 an ideal place in which 
, waste energy and kill valuable time, 
which, in his opinion, should be spent in 
the field or elsewhere. But even such a 
strawberry bed is invaluable, for better 
van all the drug store medicines are the 
erries to the children who have been 
ipally reared on bread and fat meat, 
, though this is not realized. This 
ner of growing strawberries is now 
nerally referred to as the old or matted 
row method, Although still followed in 
sections where competition is less 
and the buyer, not knowing what 
fruit looks like, is not so particu- 
What our markets now demand is 
large, attractive fruit. Quality should 
really be the first consideration, but, un- 
fortunately, it is not. To get such frujt 
ne of the first considerations is to give 
every plant plenty of room in which to 
spread and develop fruit buds. 

THERE ARE THREE METHODS now 
the best growers, known as 
hill culture, the hedge row and the half- 
matted row. By the first, plants are set 
from 12 to 18 inches apart in the row, and 
ll runners kept off so that no other 
plants can form. The hedge row method 
sts in having plants from 6 to 12 
inches in the row, with runners kept off; 
and the half-matted row method is to 
plant in the usual manner with plants 18 
to 86 inches in the row, the first runners 
appear just where wanted, until 
is a row about 12 inches wide, with 
plants not more than six inches apart. 
After the row is filled in this manner, 
keep the runners off, as in the hill and 
hedge row method, 

CULTIVATION should be given as 
soon as practicable after every rain from 
the time of planting until plants are 
dormant, not only between the rows, but 
in around the plants, allowing no crust to 
form and remain any length of time. 

ANY SOIL that is rich in humus is 
good for strawberries. New timber land 
has given better results for me than any 
other. A cloyer sod would be excellent, 
but we can hardly afford to take chances 
against the white grub, the most injuri- 
ous insect to strawberries, which is us- 
ually very prevalent in such sod. Land 
on which cowpeas were grown the pre- 
vious season is very good, for not only is 
it rich in humus, but comparatively free 

f weed seed. If stable manure is used it 
had best be applied the year previous to 
planting. 

PLOWING aND PLANTING.--The 
ground should be plowed in the fall pre- 
vious to planting and again in the spring 
as soon as dry enough to work well. Some 
endorse sub-sdiling, but I find it no ad- 
vantage here. Ground should be made 
fine, smooth and firm. Set plants to the 
fuli depth of roots, with the crown about 
even with the surface. Roots should be 
spread as nearly in their natural position 
is possible, and earth pressed very firmly 
against them. 

A good steel mason’s trowel with a por- 
tion of the point cut off is the best tool 1 
know of for planting strawberry and 
other small plants. 

VARIETIES.—The selection of varie- 
ties is also important, though to many 
beginners quite a problem, for the reason 
that the list of varieties is so long, most 
of which are local in their habits, doing 
well in some localities while of little or 
no value in other sections. It is therefore 
important to select such as have a ten- 
dency to succeed well everywhere. Among 
these are Bederwood, Warfield, Haver- 
land, Ruby, Brandywine, Sample, Splen- 
did and Senator Dunlap. It will be no- 
‘iced that with the exception of the last- 
mentioned, these are all well-tested, 
Standard varieties, and I name the list 
not because there are not better varieties, 
but because I consider it a reliable one 
for the amateur; particularly so if he fol- 
lows one of the three methods of culture 
given. 
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THe RACE 


Does not depend on the start but on the 


finish, It’s stayin power which carries 
many a runner to m9 eeay It’s like that 
in business. Many a man starts off in 
the race for business success with a 
burst of which seems to assure 
victory, sently be begins to falter 
and at last he falls ool fails, The cause? 
Generally “stomach trouble.” No man 
is stronger than his stomach. Business 
haste leads to careless and irregular eat- 
ing. The stomach and other organs of 
digestion and nutrition become diseased. 

The body is inadequately nourished and 
SO grows weak, 

Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery 
Cures diseases of the stomach and other 
organs of digestion and nutrition. It 
Strengthens the stomach and so strength- 
ens the whole body which depends on 
the stomach for the nourishment from 
which strength is made, 

There is no alcohol in “Golden Medical 
Discovery,” and it is entirely free from 
opium, cocaine and all other narcotics, 

Accept no substitute for the “Discov- 


ery.” There is ait « 
quae = cine Caplin 
allied organs, 


“Your ‘Golden Medical : per 
formed & wonderful cure,” ayy ha 4 
had thes Charlest iotoe, » Ark. *I 
ai on Stn 

OTs an 
benefit tried coecomine ies with wo 


Dr. “Pieres's 
‘eather — Pellets cure 
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It might be well to mention that in the 
list there are three that are not self-pol- 
lenizing, and need to be planted reason- 
ably near to a perfect flowering variety. 
They are Warfield, Haverland and Sam- 
ple. ; 

I will now give a list that produces 
larger berries than some of those men- 
tioned, which, where they succeed, will 
perhaps give a better profit; Bubach 
Marshall, Wm, Belt, Glen Mary, Cobden 
Queen and Clyde. Every one intending to 
engage in strawberry culture should try 
these kinds in order to learn whether or 
not they meet success. Clyde is particu- 
larly choice as to where it is planted, yet 
when it succeeds it is one of the best 
money makers. 

For a list of the newer kinds worthy of 
trial I would name Hero, Kansas, Miller, 
Nettie, Joe, Pennell, Bennett, Parson’s 
Beauty, Emperor, Empress, Gibson and 
Rough Rider. Nearly all of this list fruit- 
ed here last year, but the season being 
very unfavorable, it would be hardly fair 


to give a descriptive report of each indi-, 


vidual variety. 

Over 50 other kinds were fruited that 
were less promising, though all will be 
given further trial. 

GET GOOD PLANTS.—Always be care- 
ful to get good, healthy plants, and if 
well careg for there is little danger 
of being troubled by rust. In case this 
dreaded fungus should appear, be pre- 
pared to spray with Bordeaux mixture. 
Perhaps the very best advice that could 
be given beginners in strawberry cul- 
ture is to begin in a small way with just 
what can be taken care of right and in- 
crease gradually from year to year. 

It is a great mistake to go into an in- 
dustry of this kind on a large scale with- 
out considerable experience at the back 
of it. 

Engage the very best pickers before the 
season begins, and hire them for the sea- 
son. Always use the best new boxes. 
See that they are filled with nothing but 
big, sound berries and you will have no 
trouble in disposing of the crop at a good 
profit, even in a season when there is an 
overproduction. 

APPLE CONFUSION.—F. 8., Greene 
Co., Mo.: I am thinking of setting 1,000 
apple trees, and want some advice in re- 
gard to kinds. They are all for market. 
What do you think about the Chicago, 
Senator, Apple of Commerce and Black 
Ben Davis? Can you, or any one tell me 
where they originated, or are they old 
kinds renamed to sell? 

Answer.—All of these varieties are com- 
paratively new, the Chicago not having | 
fruited yet with us. The other three men- 
tioned originated in Arkansas, 


to the public. Afterwards they were re- 
named for a reason which I am not pre- 
pared to explain. I see no objection to 
the original names. Reagan was renamed 
Black Ben Davis, Oliver Red was chang- 
ed to Senator and Richardson is now sold 
as Apple of Commerce. These are all good 
apples, and were I planting a commer- 


cial orchard, I would not leave out 
Reagan or Oliver Red. 
Stayman is perhaps the best of the 


Winesap class. Jonathan will always pay 
under good management, and Grimes’ 
Golden never fails to produce good fruit, 
which, if properly handled, will bring the 
highest market price. Rome Beauty is 
profitable on low, black land. Ingram is 
an improved Janet, and is gaining favor 
as a commercial apple wherever planted. 
York Imperial is a large, fine apple, that 
is a favorite with many, but has the 
fault of not handling well in cold storage. 
EDWIN H. RIKHL, 


North Alton, Ill., Feb. 25, 1902. 





FROM ARKANSAS TO MISSOURI. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: As you will 
notice I could not head my letter with 
my customary “Arkansas Jottings.” I 
traded all of my property in St. Francis 
county, Arkansas, and my mill and some 
other property in Woodruff county. I 
still own 326 acres in Woodruff county. 
Among the properties obtained in ex- 
change is the hotel in this town. 

This is mainly a prairie region. The 
drouth has scarcely been broken through 
this section of Missouri. There have been 
several light snows. The ground is now 
covered with it. There is a large acreage 
of wheat, and these frequent snows are 
very beneficial to it. 

In coming through on the railroad I 
noticed that in one extensive peach or- 
chard the tops of the trees had been cut 
off, and a second, or new growth of about 
two years had been made. This was a 
“new one” on me. It is 4 years since 1 
was connected with a commercial or- 
chard, and the practice then was, when 
an orchard failed to produce merchanta- 
ble fruit, to pull up the trees and pro- 
duce a crop or two of corn and plant 
yearling trees. In the meantime other 
and younger trees were doing duty in 
place of the older trees that had been 
removed. We pulled the trees, using a 
log chain to which two yokes of oxen 
were hitched. 

I notice that most of the apple orchards 
here present the appearance of having 
overdone themselves. The limbs of most 
of the trees are recumbent. 

From what information I have been 
able to obtain no one has fertilized his 
orchard, but all say that it is necessary 
to fertilize in order to produce wheat in 
paying quantities. While on this subject 
I will give a bit of my experience with 
the use of manure on a fruit tree. In 
1863 I planted an orchard in Will county, 
Illinois. Among the trees were 12 dwarf 
pears, One of the trees was planted on a 
patch of ground that had only six inches 
of soil. The sub-soill was fine clear 
gravel. Before the trees began to bear I 
sold to my father and went to Iowa. In 
seven years I returned. The pear tree on 
the thin spot was still alive, but my 
brother told me that it was as good as 
dead, had no vitality, etc. I noticed that 





it was loaded with fruit buds. This was 
in February, 1874, the year of the great 


where | 
they were named, propagated and offered | 


drouth there. When the ground thawed 
out I spread a wagonload of finely rotted 


| stable manure around that tree and work- 


}ed it Into the soil with a spading fork. 
| That tree produced a heaping wash tub 
full of the finest Duchess pears I 
saw. When I left the farm in 1876 and 
went to Arkansas that tree was alive 
and thrifty, 

They tell me that the soil here is shal- 
low, so much so that clover does ”— 
succeed here. The timber is scrubby. 
was in Lamar this week looking lise 
some property I have there, and to one | 
from there I noticed that the country is 
all occupied as far as I could see. There | 
are immense orchards in Howell county. 

Dade Cv., Mo. WM. MANNING. 


HOWARD COUNTY, 
Editor RURAL WORLD: The peach 
buds were all killed on the night of. Dec. 


MO., NOTES. 


grees below zero. Most of the young 
growth is discolored and trees should he 
eut back. In the spring of "99 we cut 
back most all of our trees and they all 
have good heads again and bore a fine 
crop last year. We noticed that those cut 
back early in March did not make as nice 
heads as those cut back after the young 
leaves began to appear. So we shall put 
off the cutting back this season until 
buds have started. We would like to hear 
from others on this subject. Other fruits 
are not damaged to any extent.~ The 
strawberry crop will be light under the 
most favorable conditions; new buds 
have few plants and old ones were badly 
burnt out, and what plants are left are 
smal! and peorly rooted, though young 
plants, what few there are, are well 
rooted and strong. Prospects for a crop 
this year are not flattering. All the rains 
we have had this winter and fall have 
barely moistened the soil deep enough to 
plow and for four or five feet below this 
the ground is very dry, and unless we 
have plenty of rain during the next two 
months we stand a poor show for raising 
a crop, as there is no reserve to draw on, 
and rains would have to be frequent and 
evenly distributed during the spring and 
summer to make anything on such a dry 
foundation. HENRY SCHNELL. 
Howard Co., Mo. 





ODDS AND ENDS 








{From Maple Grove Farm, Effingham 


| Co., Il. 





| Editor RURAL WORLD: 
Peach buds are all killed. 
Cherry and plum slightly injured. 


Much of the fruiting wood on grape 
vines is dead, 
Strawberry, blackberry and raspberry 


| Plantations are in poor promise. 

| I will use white arsenic again this year 
as an insecticide in spraying. I prefer it 
to either Paris green or London purple, 
and it is much cheaper. 

The building of rural telephone lines 
here will be a great benefit to our fruit 
'growers. It will now be an easy matter 
to meet the wants of our local markets. 
There is talk of organizing a fruit- 
|growers and shippers’ association; also a 
co-operative cold storage here at PEffing- 
ham. Both are very much needed. 

In my regular spring planting of fruit 
trees and plants I never neglect to plant 
some nut and forest trees. Among forest 
trees I plant most of the hard maple. 
Pecans, native hickory and walnuts are 
planted extensively. 

Preparations are about complete for my 
annual grafting. I propagate primarily 
for my own planting, but have a few 
thousand trees and plants for my neigh- 
bors. Every fruit grower should be able 
to propagate his own trees and plants. 

I am planning to spray, prune, culti- 
vate and fertilize with equal vigor the 
coming season. All are equally essential 
to success in growing big crops of fine 
fruit. 

Will the editor or some one who knows 
recommend the best tool now on the 
market for cultivating among large trees? 

A. D. M’CALLEN. 

As to the best tool for cultivating 
among large trees, we are inclined to the 
jopinion that no one tool will always be 
|feund to be the best. Character of soil 
and season, kind of weeds one has to 
combat, and other points, will determine 
the kind of tool it is best to use. But let 
our readers tell what tool or tools they 
have found to be best, and tell us why so. 











aul w rhe off the Cold 
Laxative Bromo Quinine Tablets cure a 


cold in one day. No cure, no pay. Price 
2% cents. 


PROGRESS IN PLOWING.—The world 
has been slow in improving the methods 
of plowing the ground, but modern prog- 
ress has evolved the Hapgood-Hancock 
Disc Gang, which revolutionizes old 
methods and astonishes the farmer. If 
you cannot see one in operation in your 
neighborhood, write to the makers, The 
Hapgood Plow Co., Alton, IIL, for de- 
scriptive circular, price list and testi- 
monial letters from farmers who are us- 
ing them. 





JACOB FAITH, our Vernon County, 
Mo., correspondent, says he has had a 
number of letters recently from parties, 
possibly RURAL WORLD readers, who 
enclosed money, but failed to give post- 
office, and wishes us to mention the fact 
in the hope of thus reaching their atten- 
tion. 


BROWN’S soci 


wsedhoe A at and rem. 
for, Coughs, Hosrsences, ion 


in boxes — never sold In bulk. 





























ever | 


19. The thermometer registered 19 de- | 


APPLE GROWERS MEETING. 


Editor RURAL WORL! 


The Missis- 
sippi Valley Apple Growers’ Association 
.jheld an unusually large, interesting and 
instructive meeting in thi ty on Thurs- 
day, Feb. 20. The attraction for the oc- 
casion was profitable and timely talks 
coming from men of wide experience and 
very conversant with horticultural 
subjects. 

All of the orchardists present seemed to 
be very much encouraged at the present 
outlook for apples this year. While they 
could not be sure as to what might hap- 
pen later, they seemed to have a moral 
certainty that the trees would start with 


a full and well-set bloon 
Among those who read 
meeting were F. A. Waug! 


papers at the 
of Vermont, 














Wesley Greene of Iowa, Dr. S. A. Forbes 
}of Tilinois, W. H. Barnes of Topeka, 
| Kansas, and C. A. Cook of Hannibal, 
| Mo. 

Although Mr. Cook ha tt been many 
years in the business of apple growing 
jhis paper on the subject of “Much Ap- 
ples” was received with a great deal of 
favor. The apple growers in this vicinity 
are beginning to conclude that the quality 
}of the fruit should be preferred to quan- 
'tity, and to them Mr. Cook's talk was 
very timely. JAMES HANDLY, 

Quincey, Il Secretary. 
| Mr. Handly very kindly sent us a full 
|report of Mr. Cook’s talk, for which we 
jhope to find room in our next issue.— 
| Editor 
| Seed Oats, Potatoes, Corn, Stock Peas, 
| Clover, Timothy, Alfalfa, Red Top, Blue 
Grass and other field Seeds, Being 
| practical farmers and fruit growers our- 
selves, we know your wants Write for 
| prices. We guarantee our Seeds to be as 
| represented, 


W.R. WILKINSON & SON 


212 N. Malt $t., St. Louls, Mo. 





‘StrawsBerry Pants 


Choicest new and staple varieties, by mail or ex- 

ress, guaranteed to arrive in perfect condition. 
Our catalog is | ey on thesubjoct. FREE, 
write for it to 


M. Crawtord a Box 1014 Cuyahoga Falls, Ohie 


IMPROVED SEED CORN. 


Reid’s Yellow Dent. 
I have a limited amount of carefully selected and 


tested Seee Corn for sale, which I will ship in ear 
or shelled as may be desired. Write for circnlar. 


WwW. G. GRIFFITH, 


Putnam Co., McNabb, Ill. 











removes from the soil 
large quantities of 








Potash. 


The fertilizer ap- 
plied, must furnish 
enough Potash, or the 








land will lose its pro- 
ducing power. 


Read carefully our books 
on crops—sent /ree. 














GERMAN KALI WORKS, 
93 Nassau St., New York. 
EALTHY TREES TREES "=F Sie: ws 
rom 
y freight. me 
Stoaft., 00; cherry, 2 toStt, 81 ston eee 2 toSft., 815; Seagh, $1; Com 
grape, @@ Ash, 61; Gataipa, Loc 


tans pote ° Hedge; low price. © wrt free, 
thilurseries. (Pormerly Jansen Nursery) Bx 50, Fairbury.Neb. 


TREES and PLANTS ©. 


in. pm ny | Wee eg Beaded bee -. rafted 
DARE Concord G: mG English or German 3 = 
ARL SOND ne 


FINEST OF ALL. 


Our New Catalog tells all 
about it. Send for it. Sen- 
ator Dunlap, Rough Rider 
and 75 other Strawberries. 
Bargains in New Varieties. 
SEED POTATOES. 
Flansburgh & Peirson 
Leslie, Mich. 















lw ie! 7 mere samples, 
Garden. 
forty Day 


FOR! C, Our Catalog of Seeds ana 
enough for a | 


Earl y Rtefeld C Sabbage, 


Beet, Early coy C ucumber, Hanson 


Lettuce Water Melon, Flat Dan- 
ers Onion, Sugar Parsnip, Rosy i 
Radish, New Stone Tomato, & Ear! 
= .n Turnip. TZ SEE. co. 
eed Growers. Grundy Center, Iowa. 
I have a choice 


Secure Your Seed Corn Karly. 12zs,*groise 
low or white corn ser sale at $1.75 per bushel. No 
charge for sacks. 

HENRY FELLOWS, 


Reference, Bank of Colfax. Celfax, Lowa. 


Dixie 











30 Budded Peach Trees, $1.00—1 to2ft. New 
oo Adm. Dewey, Emma, Triumph, Ever- 


50 Deneora Grapes, $1.00—Good vines; no 

better for vineyard planting. 

100 Asparagus Plants, 25c—Mammoth White, 
Conover! 8 Colossal; heavy 1 yr. plants. 

Genera) nursery catalogue free. Xa ddress Box 633. 


Gage County Nurseries, Beatrice, Neb. 


“Rocky Ford Cantaloupes and 


Iwon STATE PREMIUM on them last fa!!. 
es my PEDIGREED strain for best results. 
ree. Write to-day. D. Vv. 


Watermeions” are the Best. 


TRUCKERS, buy seeds direct from the grow 
Valuable catal 
BURRELL’S 


and 
e of kinds of the er SEEDS 
KY at rT, SE, 
ky Ford. Colaredo. 








SEED: 


CARDEN SEEDS 
Grass, Mit, Dwar 
Rape, 


SCHISLER - CORNELI 
SEED CO.5t Louis,Mo. 


Catalog Free. 


Stock 


CORN 











USE 


1020 


“ANCHOR BRAND” 


PURE BONE FERTILIZERS 


Also Use TOBACCO DUST for Fruit Trees. 
Send us 2 cents in stamps and we will mail postpaid 


MAYER PERTILIZER @ J. CO., Formerly A. B. Mayer Mtg. Co. 
NORTH TWELFTH STREET, ST. 


thermometer, 12x3 inches., 


LOUIS, MO 








ROSS & FERRELL, 


SEED: 


1901 in the best 
true to sample. 


Early Cy 
Mine. 
true to pm. Try u 


Are selling the best seed from corn grown in 
art of Iowa. 
rite for circular. 
and samples of our yellow Excelsior, yellow 
White Rose and Iowa Silver 
e deliver genes true to sample and 


OATS, CLOVER step AND TIMOTHY. 


FARRAGUT, IOWA. 


CORN 


All shipments 
price list 











BURPEE’S 


“ Leading American Seed Catalogue.” 
TO-DAY. 





SEEDS 


If you want the choicest vegetables or most beautiful flowers 
you should read BURPEE’S FARM ANNUAL FOR 1902,—*0 well known as the 
It is mailed FREE to all. 
W. ATLEE BURPEE 4& CO. 





are tHE BEST 


THAT CAN BE GROWN 





Better send your address 
PHILADELPHIA. 

















TREES 


Ours have stood the test of 50 years. 
Send for price list. 
@00 Acres. houses. Established 1882. 
Pd cal oy NURSERY COMPANY, 
‘ark &t., Bloomington, Illinois. 




















OUR SEED 


than any firm on the globe. 
tee our prices are low and quality be 
might as well get the best. 


by 10 to 25 bushels per acre more than common sorts, during the past drought season. 
Blood tells every time; more in seasons like last. 
If you want perfection in corn, we have it. 


If you wish to make Corn _G a a success, send fa 


our There are thousands in itforyou, 10Sample Packets of Lead ing 
Varieties of Cornor Grainand our 6 4 page Cat atalogue sent — receipt of this notice 
and two ac stamps to pay postage. CATALOG ecansave you money. Write us. Be friend! 


COMPANY, BOX 10, CLARINDA, IOWA. 











AN EASY WINNER 


We have raised more Seed Corn 
We guaran- 
st. When you are buying seeds this season, you 











FARM SEEDS = 


Choicest new varieties of Seed Oats, Wheat, Bar- 
ley, Cane, Seed Corn, Dwarf Essex Rape, Po- 
tatoes, Artichokes and all kinds of field, grass 
an¢ garden seeds. Large illustrated catalogue of 
great value to farmers free, if you mention this 


IOWA SEED 00O., Des Moines, Iowa. 








Corn, Ci 
ducers and Growers of the Kanaas Standard 
the Earliest and Be«t variety known 


VERYTHING IN SEEDS. 


tn 


ur new Free Catalog for 102 is now ready. Write for one. 


Our carefully tested seeds are A; unexcelled 
uality and purity Most comp! seed estab- 
ishme ntin the West. He sadquarters for Alfalfa, 

heat, and al) other Field and Grass Intro- 


” Kansas Seed House /,SAtTeLves sce. 





SEED ISWEET POTATOES, 
ASPARAGUS, RHUBARB. 


Horse Radish Sets. 


F.. E. PEEBLES, 
COBDEN, ILL. 








SEED CORN 


Brigg’s Yellow Dent, fine quality, grown 
1900; tested; 10 bushels or more, $1.25 per 
bushel; sacks free. Reference, Harvel 
Bank. 


E. N. FLETCHER @ CO., HARVEL, ILL. 





Ceo. S. Josselyn 


Frevonia, N.Y. etkooucan’ OF 
Campbell’s Early.....The Best Grape, 
Jossetyn -The Best Goasebe: 

Fay. The Best Currant. 

Awarded gold and silver medals atthe Pan-American, Large 

list of Grape Vines and Small Frui: Plants, Catalogue Free, 


SPRAY AND PAINT 


with the Be: 
Fine air Bers en Always 
shows oncans of pressure. Best 
@ onearth for spray ing 
rehards, vineyards, 5 J 
sur seed for painting an coating 
pallies inside anu outside, Send f 
card, prices,etc.of our Dorene Weather | cae 
Paint. Write for free Catalogue,pricen, ete. 
The Bean-Chamberlin Mfg.Co. 
Dept. A, Hudson, Mich. 























As the original introducer of the Miller 
Melon, Cory Corn, All Season's Cabbage, 
the Hubbard Squash, anda score of other 
vegetables that are now raised all over 
the United States, I offer the public 
head®quarter’s seed. Send for free catalogue. 


J. J. H. GREGORY & SON, Marblehead, Mass. 























ani 
ty MICHIGAN 


This Marvelous Extra Early Potato 


originated by 
HARRY WN. HAMMONDSEED CO. Ltd 
x85. BAY CITY, MICH, 





Largest growers of seed potatoes in Ameri: 
varieties. Northern Grown a “— 
enormous Mypove sand hi — ity. 
Ib., bbl., or carload. 
Catalogu ec FREE. Weite 


a, ae for 
fant gy TIS in Seed 
‘or it today, ° 








FARMS. 


GET 2 OUR yee Lier of Farm Fy me 2 
wm Mineral, Coal and Timber Lesa” 0 ‘<) 
Lincoln Trust Building, 8t Louis. 


$122 PER ACRE IRRIGATED LAND 
per month for our IkRIGATED fruit, farmi and 
stock land appeals to you. Ad. Orchard Lando Co., 
Orchard, Tinho. Hote! rates $1.26 per day. 


Fine Farms for Sale 


pa im) poved farms from 140 to 200 acres in Laf- 

nty, the best land im the Missouri River 
Valley An improved farm of 480 acres in King- 
man County, the great wheat belt of Kansas. One 
thousand acres of unimproved and a land in 
the mineral sections of Morgan Mo.; also 100 
Mules from 2 to 4 years of age. Write your wants. 


R. TODHUNTER & SON, 
LEXINGTON, MISSOURI. 


Don’t Rent|~ 


Establish a 
Home of 
Your Own 


mth vital “illnetrated, 
mon beauti 

h pessreon Hing reads and truthful informa- 
tion about farm lands in the West. 
Send 25 cents in postage stamps for a 
year’s subscription to 

THE CORN BELT, 
209 Adams Street, Chicago. 





































GRAFTED CHESTNUTS AND 
PERSIMMONS 


Are ali the f°; Two best Chestnuts are “Paragon” 
and “Ridgely.” Best Persimmon “Early Golden.” 
Prices reasonable. Stock limited. Write to-day 
if you want them. 


EDWIN H. RIEHL, 
BOX 91, NORTH ALTON, ILL. 


50 CENTS’ WORTH GAR- 
DEN SEEDS FREE. 


Also 50 cent certificate, pan . Poultry Tonic, for- 
mula for Lice Killer, Ga badar for 1902, Poultry 
Paper, complete Poultry Book of over 50 pages and 
our big, Catalog of pasgeine in Seeds, ursery 
Stock, Poultry and Supplies, telling how to secure 





a setting e @ FREE and win 850 prizes. Send 
names of 5 farmers and 20c silver to help pay post- 
age 


8 
I. E, BEVER, Keithsburg, Il. 


COW PEAS. 


600 bushels Bape gh teed] 600 bushels thaage ( Peas 
forsale. Good seed. Write me for prices 


W. S. THOMPSON, DU Quoin, ILLS. 
SEEDS SEEDS—-SEEDS 


CHOICE recleaned, new crop and test- 
ed. Clover, Timothy and other grass 
seeds. Seed Corn, all the best varieties. 
Barly Seed Potatoes, fancy Minn. grown. 
Seed Oats, Speltz, Siberian Millet, Pen- 
cillaria, Dwarf Essex Rape, and a full 
line of tested Garden Seeds. Send for 
our handsome Garden Annual; free for a 
postal card. Address 

COLE’S SEED STORE, Pella, Iowa. 


ALFALFA SEED. 














The greatest drouth resister. omy seed, 
1901. Buy direct from a grower. Pyrite ‘or samples 
and proce. 


D. R. GORDEN, Abilene, Kans. 





SEED CORN PerrZancss. “Gatslorue sent PRIN. 


J. C. SUFFERN, Corn Breeder, Voorhies, Ill. 


We Pay The Freight 


Our prices are right and show just what the goods 
cost you at your railroad station or Express Office, 
Send at once for New Descriptive Price List. 


NEW HAVEN NURSERIES 


NEW HAVEN, MO. 








Blue Vitriol, Carbonate of 
Copper,Paris Green,Lon- 
don Purple, Oil Soap, 


For Spraying Purposes for Sale 


WHITELAW BROS., ST. LOUIS. 





those of any reputable grower. 

GOOSEBERRY, BLACKBERRY, etc. 
AGAWAM, reddish purple, good 
BRIGHTON, red, high quality 
CAMPBELL EARLY, early black 
CATAWBA, large, dark red, good 
CLINTON, black, much used for wine 
CONCORD, “Old Stand-by” 


DIAMOND, finest white 


LINDLEY, red, very handsome, good 
MORE EARL Y, large black, very early 
NIAGARA, large, best white for market 
POCKLINGTON, white hardy . 

SALEM, red, one of the best 
VERGENNES, red, good keeper 
WORDEN, richest, Finest black 


STARK BROS NURatakos 


DELAWARE, small red, quality unexcelled 
DUCHESS, white, medium size, fine quality 


WYOMING RED, early, larger than Delaware 
JRaRDS¢ Louisiana, Mo., Portland, N. Y. 


STARK GRAPE NURSERIES, 
Portland, N. Y., are in the heart 
of the famous Fredonia-Chautau- 


Grape Belt, which produces 


the best vines of any locality in the U.S. Immense stock finest quality. Prices low as 
A full stock of CURRANT,|Qne.vr, No. 1 


Stark Fruit Book, free. | 





Two-Yr, No. 1 

1ov | 1000 100; 1 
$2.50 $22. 00 ] $3.60! $33.00 
| 2.80) 25.009 4.50} 40.00 
6.00} 55.009 8.00) 75.00 
2.20} 20.009 3.30) 30.00 
2.00) 18.00] 3.00} 27.00 
1.70) 15.00] 2.50) 23.00 
| 2.80) 25.009 4.00) 38.00 
2.50} 22.00] 3.60) 33.00 
4.50} 40.009 6.50} 60.00 
| 2.00) 18.00 3.00| 27.00 
| 8,00} 28.007 5.00) 45.00 
| 2.80] 24.00 4.00| 35.00 
| 2.80) 24.00] 4.00) 35.00 
2.50; 22.009 3.60) 33.00 
| 2.80) 25.009 4.50) 40.00 
| 2.80 24.00] 4.00) 35.00 
2.80| 25.004 4.50) 40.00 








like iton earth. Sa) 
Century Oat takes 


is, Salzer’s oats are bred to 
kinds tested, 


yields i 
dirt cheap. 


n 1902 toy ns from 


in 
your neighbors the caning fall for 


and west 


of grain and 4 tons of rich hay per acre. 


xtures, 
Oat, with its 8 tons of hay 
ofgreen fodder per acre 


‘eceipt of 





Here's the monarch—nothing 


how 20th 


, carries fret 


Prizes as the biggest yielder aellychane, The fact 


produce. The U.S. Depart- 


mentof Agriculture claims thotontel aver 400 samples and 

Salzer’s were the best. 
Mr. Farmer?_Our new 20th Century Oat is bound to completely 

revolutionize oat growing and we py —— of farmers to report 


How do you like that, 


ele per acre. Price is 


he swim and bu ie 4 vesteey this pany to sell to 


It will surely pay yo 


Salzer’s Marvel Wheat—42 bus. per Acre 
The only spring wheat on earth that will yield a paying crop north, east, south 
nd in every state in the Union. rated Macca- 
feni wheat, yielding on our farms, 63 bushels per acre. 

——- = 


We also have the celeb: 


The most marvelous cereal and hay food on earth, producing from 60 to 80 busheis 


—— 

We are the largest growers and our stock of earliest Peas, Beans, Sweet corn and 
all money making vegetables is enormous. seed 60 
Gents and ups pound. Catalogue tells, 


—— 

For 10c—Worth $10 

Our great catalogue contains full description of our Beardless Barley, 
yielding 109 bushels; our Triple Income Corn, going 400 bushels; 
our potatoes, yielding 600 bushels per acre; our grass and clover 

producing 6 tons of magnificent hay; 


Prices are very low. Onion 


our Pea 
and Teosinte with 60 tons 
Salzer's great catalogue, 


worth $100 to any wide awake gardener or 
farmer, with 10 farm seed sramples,—wor' 
10 to get a start—i« mailed you on 
10c, postage, 








Beardless Spring Barley. 


Yields ae to oats and ripens two to three weeks 
earlier. t feed crop grown except corn and 
finest nurse om for grass. Will grow where oats 
will and neverlodges. Will make fine pig slop by 
July ist if sown early. Good food for any stock. 
Address the grower, 


GEO. M. WILBER, 
MARYSVILLE, OHIO. 


SEED CORN 


Boone Oo. White, Reid’s Yellow Dent. Te.t —_ 
best tested seed $1.50 per bushel; si 
delivered on car for any station in’ the "Outed 





J. C. ANDRAS, JR., 
Manchester; Ill. 





GURAPE VINES Sexes 


the center of the famous Fredonia Gra: 
Belt, bpeecese the finest grape vines in the 
world. Prices as low as those of any reputable 
grower.—ST. BRO’S, Louisiana, Mo., Portland, 


.¥. 





I grow ali my own Raspberries, 
Biackberries, Geooseberrices, 
a Eo berries, Currants, Grapes, 
B strawberries, ete. | guarantee 
e Rl UIT to be true to name and variety and to 
f: healthy, well rooted and fresh dug. 
Targe New Catalogue. It is mailed free. 
ALLEN L. wooo, Wholesale Grower, Rochester, New York. 





Our PortLanD,N.Y. | 










~1 eg 


Write postal aad we w' Fp Hater Fal the 0 pack 
ots to be sold for us—Prize um List 


= Le AF ' King Co., richmond, Va. 


Informatlone 


10,000 Prizes and Premiums Offered. amd 


PURE 
buep SEED CORN fiower 


Choice selected, tested. Catalogue free. 








ARTICHOKES. 7ee.tegE=| 


Cholera and other Hog sitments. Yields a 
to 1000 bu. per a Seve cra, FREE 

Book tells ail about it. ‘Reeds 0 Kinds, Write for 
Catalor- A.A. BerrySeed Co. Bor 10. Clarinda, la, 














Pleasant View Seed Earm, Griswold, Iowa. 
throng h me, no matter wh 


h Buyers for Farms 
as or other real estate may e located, 
method, for for Anding bu buyers. Upctes om OST TRANDE 
North 4 building, Puilatelyhia, 





eo Feud 
Forage Crop 


Cow Peas. sand soll” |B 


WE ARE HEADQUARTERS for these andall 


Southern specialties, 
Beans, 


includin Beane 
Velvet Pearl or Cat-tai iMitlet. Teosince | B 
wig J ° Ensliage Cone Spanish h Pea- 


ums, etc, 
Write Sonnen Prices, sndour our ‘interesting Catalogue 





giving fu! rmation about these crops. 
T. W. WOOD & SONS, - Richmond, Va. 


== 9000. SEEDS CHEAP 


; EST in the world. 
BE better, and none lower price. 
Great Big Catalogue FREE. 
Nice big Pictures of every variety. 
Seeds Ic. per pack’ g & up. A big lot 
tad FRI ie +4 ; new — qs 
every order. Bu 
direct from the Geateer toun Coo i Seed, 


Send for big FREE BOOK. 
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CLOVER, TIMOTHY, RED RED TOP, 
BLUE GRASS, ORCHLa«v GRASS, 
CORN, MILLET, SEED OATS, &c. 
| Write us if you want BEST SEEDS, 
or have Seed or Grain to sell. 
A. J. CHILD & SON, St. Louis, Mo. 
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DATE CLAIMS FOR LIVE STOCK 
. SALES. 


March 11.—W. P. Nichols, West Liberty, 
Iowa. Sherthorns. 

A 19%2.—M. Sooter, 
Ponawood. Mo., Shorthorns. 

June 19.—C. E. McLane, Danville, Ind, 


at Indianapolis. Double Standard Polled 

Durhams. 

The “National Hereford Exchange’ un- 
der management of T. F. B. Sotham, as 
follows: 

March %-27, 1902.—Chicage. 
April 23-24, 1902.—Kansas City. 
May 27-29, 1902.—Omaha. 
June 24-26, 1902.—Chicago. 
ABERDEEN ANGUS CATTLE. 
April 10-11.—Combination sale, W. C. Mc- 

Gavock, mgr., Kansas City. 

June 10-11.—Combination sale, W. C. Mc- 

Gavock, mgr., Chicago. 
NATIONAL SHORTHORN 

AND SALES. 
March 11 and 12—At Trenton, Mo., com- 
bination sale, H. J. Hughes, secretary. 
March 19—At Kansas City; W. R. Nel- 

son, dispersion sale. + 
March 2—At Kansas City; B. B. and H. 

T. Groom, Pan-Handle, Texas. 

March 2—At Vandalia, Mo., Robinsen 

Bros. & Wright. 

May 9—At Celumbia, Mo., Boone County 

Shorthorn Breeders’ Association. 

May 14—At Kansas City, Mo.; W. T. and 

H. R. Clay, Plattsburg, Mo. 

.—Geo. W. Jessup, Rockville, 

“faa; Charles Y. Mills, Clerk, Springfield, 
Dec. 3, wrap ag oo aw Lam 
Clerk, Charles F. Mills, Springfield, Il. 
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ABERDEEN-ANGUS CATTLE. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: The Aber- 
deen-Angus cattle are a native Scotch 
breed, indigenous to the northeastern dis- 
tricts of Scotland. There this breed orig- 
inated, and there it has been developed 
into one of the most handsome and valu- 
able of living varieties of cattle. From 
negative evidence it may be concluded 
that the loss of horns occurred more than 
100 years ago. The attention of enterpris- 
ing agriculturists appears to have been 
first directed to them 80 years ago. 

THE PROMINENT QUALITIES which 
attracted the attention of breeders were 
the peculiar quietness and docility of the 
“doddies,”” the easiness with which they 
were managed, the few losses incurred 
from their injuring one another, because 
of the absence of horns, and the power of 
disposing of a greater number of them in 
the same space, their natural fitness for 
stall feeding and the rapidity with which 
they were fattened. 

THE PRODUCTION OF BEEF, the 
true function of the ox, came to be recog- 
nized and he was withdrawn from the 
plow and put in the feeding stall. Bone 
and muscle were made subordinate to the 
possession of a high quality of beef. A 
new ideal was formed, representing a 
maximum of beef and a minimum of bone, 
prime in quality and with little offal. 

AN ORDINARY STEER of bad color, 
coarse hair, high on back and slim at 
both ends, can and will eat as much good 
hay and grain as one that is straight and 
bred right. The poor one may, by good 
luck, make half or two-thirds the growth 
of the well-bred one, but his growth, nine 
times out of a dozen, will be in the wrong 
direction. He has a tendency to make 
growth in the legs or by increasing his 
girth, without filling out the ends. When 
he comes to market, a candidate for the 
butcher’s block, he will then disappoint 
his owner more than he ever has during 
the nine months or a year that he has 
been eating plenty of feed without getting 
into a shape that was pleasing to the eye 
of the feeder. He will sell at 75c or $1 per 
100 pounds less than the good grade steer 
that is straight on the back and has put 
his weight and growth in the right places, 

THE BUTCHER is looking for the bul- 
lock that will show the greatest percent- 
age of good meat, and he knows one when 
he sees him. He has the finished animal 
there before him. The farmer who values 
his time too highly to spend it on cheap 
cattle, will get pleasure and profit from 
investing at reasonable prices in good 
Angus bulls, giving them good feed and 
good heed. He will prosper because he 
has the best, which is always in demand. 

Melville, Tl. J. P. VISSERING. 


GRADES OR PURE BREDS. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: I’m very 
much, interested in high grade and 
pure bred cattle. Some say sell the grades 
and buy pure breds, but can a man in 
debt afford to sell five good grade cows 
that raise calves that can be sold for 
$25 per head when one year old, and put 
that money in‘one pure-bred cow? If she 
should die or lose a calf you would be left 
a slim start. Would like to hear from 
Cc. D. Lyon and other stockmen on the 
subject. I tifimk any farmer stands in 
his own light to breed his cows (scrubs 
or grades) to eny but a pure-bred sire. 

I heard C, DB. Lwon speak at Monroe 
City during the Farmer’s institute last 
fall, and all I have to regret is that I 
did not make myself known as a RURAL 
WORLD reader and give him a Methodist 
handshake. W. W. WRIGHT. 

Monroe Co., Mo. 





HOOD FARM 


Garget Cure 


In garget the udder ecomes inflamed, 
hot, red and painful, and the milk seems 
thick, stringy, bloody or watery. 

A tablespoonful of Hood Farm Garget 
Cure mixed with damp feed two or three 
times a day will cure any ordinary case. 

“One of my cows had bloody .garget and 
I fed her Hood Farm Garget Cure, night 

for six days, after which the 
milk was right.” A. E. Loomis, North 
Wolcott, Vt. 


Prices, $1 and $2.50. Sent to any railroad 
express point in the United States, $1.25 
and $2.75. Large holds four times dollar size. 

@ — especially pre- 
pared to be used in connection with our 
Garget Cure. Also excellen,*>r cracked 


er 
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MEMBERS OF THE A. A. BERRY 
SEED COMPANY, CLARINDA, IA. 


There is no business so fascinating as 
the growing and selling of seeds, The 
bright children shown in the illustration 
on this page are familiarizing themselves 
with the products of the A. A. Berry Seed 
Co.'s farm at Clarinda, Iowa, and are en- 
joying themselves at the same time grow- 
ing up healthy and hearty. They take 
great pride in the immense ears of corn 
of the Imperial, Legal Tender, Snow 
Flake and Golden Cap varieties that are 
raised by this firm, who have scored a 
great success in grading and advancing 
the quality of corn especially. They have 
also made a great record on wheat, oats, 
barley, speltz, bromus grass, potatoes and 
vegetable seeds. They are issuing their 
sixth catalog. Since catalog No. 1 was is- 
sued their business has made wonderful 
strides. Starting with a small mail-order 
business on a farm several miles in the 
country, they have built up a large 
wholesale business, furnishing hundreds 


of dealers and thousands of farmers the 
highest grade of seed at reasonable 
prices. The manager, Mr. A. A. Berry, 
lives on a farm near town, where he is 
convenient to his business and is in a po- 
sition to know just what the farmer 
needs and what is best adapted to the 
wants of various locations. Clarinda is 
located in a section of country that gives 
almost perfect seed development. If you 
buy from this company you can be assur- 
ed of best seeds for the least money and 
know absolutely that you are dealing 
with a reliable and trustworthy firm. Mr. 
Berry is none the less a shrewd, up-to- 
date business man, because he is a farm- 
er. For that matter, the successful farm- 
er of to-day must be a mighty shrewd 
business man. The A. A. Berry Seed Co. 
sell timothy, clover and other products to 
farmers at wholesale prices, storing up 
thousands of bushels of seed every fall. 
Write for their catalog, which is sent 
free, and please mention this paper when 
you do. Address A. A. Berry Seed Co., 
Clarinda, Iowa. 











FIVE GRADES OR ONE PURE BRED. 

Our Monroe County, Mo., correspond- 
ent, Mr. Wright, raises a question of 
great moment to our readers, most of 
whom are cattle raisers to a greater or 
less extent. Is it best for a young man, 
or one who is in debt, to sell grade cows 
and put the proceeds into a smaller num- 
ber of pure breds? Mr. Wright assumes 
that it will take five grade cows to buy 


annual returns of the five cows as being 
$125. Assuming that the calves of the 
pure-bred cows would average $125 per 
head at one year of age, it is evident that 
the pure-bred cows would be much more 
profitable than the grades, because of the 
smaller expense in maintaining one rath- 
er than five. In fact, when one counts the 
cost of keeping a cow a year, and also 
that of a calf from the time it is weaned 
until a year old, we do not see how there 
can be anything left for profit out of the 
$2 per head which Mr. Wright assumes 
will be received for the calves from the 
grade cows. But there is, or should be, 
two other sources of income to be count- 
ed—namely, the manure and the milk. As 
is well known, a goodly portion of the 
food eaten by the animal is voided as 
waste. This has a distinct money value 
as a fertilizer, great enough, under many 
circumstances, to nearly, or quite equal 
per cow per year the value given by our 
correspondent tothe calf of his grade cow. 
The other source of income referred to is 
the milk. 

Even if one is keeping grade cows of a 
beef breed for the purpose of raising 
calves to sell to feeders, it is by no means 
necessary to ignore the milk as an addi- 
tional source of profit. With skill in se- 
lecting and proper feeding and care it will 
not be difficult to make such cows give 
4,000 pounds of milk a year, the cream of 
which will be worth full $80. Suppose, 
however, one is prejudiced against skim 
milk calves, he can so manage that the 
calves need not consume more than one- 
half of the $30 worth of butter fat, and 
so add at least $15 per cow per year to the 
income; and if he will get over his 
squeamishness about skim milk calves, 
get a farm separator and put his calves 
on to warm sweet skim milk, by the time 
they are a month old, pay some attention 
to selecting cows of a good milking type, 
he can make the income from the butter 
fat run anywhere from $10 to $40 per cow, 
or even double the returns from the 
calves alone. Then if there be added to 
this a reasonable value for the manure, 
we think it will be easy to arrive at the 
conclusion that five grade cows will be 
better for a farmer of limited means 
than will one pure-bred cow, kept simply 
for its calf. Of course much will depend 
on proximity to creamery, facilities for 
making butter, quality of land as to 
whether it needs fertilizing or not, and 
other points. 

The subject is one that can be very 
profitably discussed by our readers, and 
doubtless there will be differences of 
opinion. In expressing these, oneself and 
others will be benefited. 


HOW TO IMPROVE LIVE STOCK. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: In a recent 
issue ‘‘Maplehurst” spoke of murrain as 
a remedy for scrub cattle. I have known 
of instances where men would rather 
pray for relief from the murrain scourge. 
It seems to me he might have been just 
a little hot under the collar when he sug- 
gested that as a means to clear our state 
of scrub stock. I know he will cheerfully 
consent to a more appropriate way to 
reach the desired end. One of our great 
men at Washington recently said: “We 
will not pass by the demands of the 
farmers unheeded.”” If Congress can be 
reached and roused into action in sym- 
pathy with the farmers, why not our 
state legislatures? They can be. What 
farmers need to do is to put their heads 
together at Farmers’ institutes, -me- 
morialize the members of our legislature, 
request the passage of a ldw imposing a 
fine on any man who shall permit any 
male animal—uniess it be 2 tom cat or a 
pet rooster—to run at large. Then see 





to it that the law is rigidly enforced, and 


one pure bred, and he figures the gross | 


| the nuisance—for such it is—will soon 
| Stop. 
| WATERING THE COWS.—BSince last 
| October I watered my cows but once a 
| day, and they do equally as well as when 
| they went to water at pleasure prior to 
that time. Twice a week I dampen their 
|fodder with salt water—a handful of salt 
|to one gallon of water. This is economic 
jand also quite satisfactory, as my cattle 
|are in better condition than when brought 
|from pasture, P. 8. GARMAN. 
Lawrence Co., Tenn. 


ILLINOIS LIVE STOCK REPORT. 


{Commission Recommends Restrictions in 
| 


} Importation of Horses. 


| Springfield, Ill., Feb. 28—The Board of 


Live Stock Commissioners held their reg- 
ulra monthly meeting to-day. Among the 
important matters considered was the 
submission of the annual report for the 
fiscal year. 

At the three principal stock yards in the 
State—Chicago, East St. Louis and Peoria 
—there have been 15,187 diseased cattle in- 
spected and tagged; 5,861 slaughtered and 
post-mortemed, and 873 condemned and 
tanked for fertilizer. This work has grown 
from 4,036 eight years ago, and 8,069 four 
years ago, to its present proportions, and 
is still on the increase. The system now 
in vogue effects a saving to stockraisers 
from this class of stock of over half mil- 
lion dollars per annum. 

There has been a 100 per cent increase 
in the number of horses afflicted with 
glanders and slaughtered during the year, 
and a 200 per cent increase in the amount 
of compensation allowed. This increase 
in compensation is attributed to two 
causes—one, the increase in the value of 
horses generally; the other, that the dis- 
ease has appeared in localities where at- 
tention has been given to the breeding of 
a better class of horses than had been 
done in localities hitherto affected. 

The board has attempted the past year 
to trace the source of contagion in each 
outbreak of this disease, and is forced to 
the conclusion that the importation of 
Western, or range horses, is largely re- 
sponsible. In a majority of the cases in- 
vestigated the first appearance of the dis- 
ease was in some branded Western or 
range horse. The board thinks some re- 
striction should be put upon the indis- 
criminate importation of such horses. 

Of the diseases prevailing during the 
year may be mentioned an outbreak of 
anthrax in the northern end of Cook, and 
the southern end of Lake counties. But 
one outbreak of Texas or splenic fever oc- 
curred in the State during the year. 


STOCK NOTES. 

J. P. VISSBERING, the Aberdeen-An- 
gus cattle breeder of Melville, Ill., in a 
recent letter to this office, says: “I will 
here remark that the RURAL WORLD 
easily ranks with the best as an adver- 
tising medium, considering results, such 
as number of inquiries and sales, com- 
pared with best of advertising.” 


COL. W. D. ROSS, of Otterville, Mo., 
places his auctioneer’s card in this issue 
of the RURAL WORLD. He has been 
breeding improved stock all his life and is 
a well-posted man on what constitutes a 
good animal. He is also a good auction- 
eer and can make a practical address that 
would be a credit to any man. If you 
want an auctioneer that is worth his fee 
give Col. Ross a trial. 





EVERY READER of this paper who is 
ailing or in poor health, or has some 
friend or relative who is sick, should be 
interested in the offer on another page 
headed “Personal to Subscribers,’’ made 
by the Theo. Noel Co., of Chicago. This 
company is the proprietor of the famous 
Vitae-Ore, a natural mineral remedy dis- 
covered by The. Noel, a geologist, many 
years ago, which they offer to send out 
on trial to every ailing person, Many of 
our readers may have already used this 
medicine and know of its merits, but those 
who ‘have not should not fail to avail 
themselves of this most liberal offer. The 
company is reliable and will do just as 
they promise. 





LAST WEEK’S HEREFORD SALE AT 
KANSAS CITY. 


What started slowly and at unsatisfac- 
tory prices proved to be a very creditable 
Hereford sale. At the opening session of 
the three-day event Tuesday afternoon, 
bidding was slow and prices disappoint- 
ing. Wednesday morning, however, the 
arrival of new buyers seemed to stimu- 
late those already present and much life 
was put into the auction. The sessions 
on Wednesday and Thursday were very 
gratifying despite the thin condition of a 

iderable b of the offerings. 
During the three days 136 head were sold 
at an aggregate of $33,350, making a gen- 
eral average of $235.66. Cows were in 
greater demand than bulls and brought 
$108.24 per head more money. The average 
on 39 bulls was only $208.46, while 97 fe- 
males averaged $316.70. It should be stat- 
j ed, however, that outside of one or two 
|bulls, there were none in the sale that 
| were of the same quality as a large num- 
| ber of females. A perusal of figures show- 
| ing the destination of the cattle sold in 
|the sale gives Missouri and Kansas over 
half the offerings. Forty-seven cows and 
13 bulls, a total of @ head, went to the 
former state, and 14 bulls and 12 cows, 
making a total of 26 head, were taken by 
Kansas breeders, Eliminating Kansas, 
Missouri got more cattle than all the oth- 
er states combined. 

The destination of the Herefords is as 
follows: 








Bulls. Cows. Total. 
12 
47 
17 
2 


Michigan 
New Mexico 


Oklahoma 


& | ~  m» tom 6 


i 


The individual averages of the breeders 
contributing to the sale are as follows: 
Gudgell & Simpson, Independence, Mo.— 


Average 
30 females ... 
Average .. 


General average 
Scott & March, Belton, Mo.— 


General averag: 
Frank Rockefeller, Belvidere, Kan.— 


Walter B. Waddell, Lexington, Mo.— 
--3 620.00 


12 females 
AVOTABC ...ccics cc ccees 
15 head 
General average 
C. A. Stannard, Bmporia, Kan.— 


Steward & Hutcheon, Greenwood, Mo.— 
1 bull 


General average 
Mrs. C. 8. Cross, Bmporia, Kas.— 
2 bills 
General average . 
Fritz & Shea, Blakesburg, Ia.— 
2 bulls 
General average 
SUMMARY. 
39 bulls brought 
Average 
97 females brought . 
Average 
136 head brought 
General average 


INSPECTION OF FEEDING STUFFS. 


The great variety of feeding stuffs 
placed upon the market In recent years 
has made it necessary to provide some 
form of supervision that will enable the 
purchaser to know the composition of the 
article for which he pays his hard-earned 
dollars, and hence there has been enacted 
in nearly all the states what is known as 
feeding stuffs inspection laws, says the 
‘Mirror and Farmer.”” The laws are very 
similar in all the states, simply requiring 
the manufacturer or dealer to mark upon 
each package offered for sale the compo- 
sition of the goods contained, and also re- 
quiring the payment of a small license 
fee, which is supposed to cover the cost 
of supervision, inspection and analysis. 
The New Hampshire legislature enacted 
such a law last winter and it took effect 
on the first day of December. The other 
New England states had previously en- 
acted a similar law. 

This legislation is made necessary from 
the attempts of unscrupulous manufac- 
turers or dealers to sell inferior and al- 
most worthless goods. Such articles as 
cottonseed meal, gluten feed, mixed feed 
and linseed meal are susceptible of exten- 
sive adulteration without the possibility 
of detection by their appearance. The di- 
rector of the Maine experiment station, 
where the law haw been in force several 
years, reports recently finding cottonseed 
Taeal that analyzed but 50 per cent of the 
amount of protein that a good article con- 
tains, and when the artificial yellow col- 
oring mattér had been removed the goods 
were nearly black. Here was an article 
containing a large admixture of cotton 
hulls cnd other inferior matter colored to 
represent the genuine article, and placed 
upon the market at twice its feeding 
value, and the inspection and analysis 
was the only course that could detect its 
fraudulent character. 

Other instances of a similar nature 
might be cited, proving the efficiency of 
such legislation and the necessity for the 
enforcement of such laws. They are 
needed not only to protect the consumers 
of these products, but to protect the hon- 
est manufacturer and dealer from the dis- 
trust that will appear in regard to all the 
goods bearing a name in which fraud has 
been discovered. The honest dealer in 
cottonseed meal cannot afford to have his 
goods sold indiscriminately and without 
marking in the market where goods are 
placed of equally as good color and text- 





A Solid Gold Ladies’ or Gents’ 
from $a5 to $50. Don’t throw your mon 
away. If 

y 


FRE 


an 
& address at once & agree to sell onl boxes of yur 
famous Vegetable Pills at 25 cts. a box. T's the greatest rem- 


u want a watch that will equal for time 
Gold Watch made, send us 


‘our name 


edy on earth for Constipation, Indigestion & all stomach disorders 


& they sell like hot cakes. 


Don’t miss the chance of your life, 
Send us your order & we will send the 8 boxes by mail. 


When 


sold you send us the money & we will send you the WATCH with 


A GUARANTEE FOR 20 YEARS 


the same day money is received. 
this, 


There is no humbuggery about 


We are giving away these watches to quickly introduce our 


Remedy—& all we ask is that when you receive the watch you will 


show it to your friends, 


Hundreds have received watches from us 


& are more than delighted with them. This is a glorious opportu- 
nity to get a — without paying a cent for it & you should 
ress 


AMERICAN MEDICINE €0,, oen.“", 47 Warren St,, New York City, 


write at once. 








ure, but really of only one-half the value. 

These laws do not affect the sale or pro- 
vide for any supervision over the sale of 
grains sold either whole or ground when 
in their distinct form, without the admix- 
ture of other grains or the withdrawal of 
any element for some other purpose. The 
sale of corn, wheat, oats, barley or rye, 
either whole or ground, does not come un- 
der these laws, although there is a great 
difference in the feeding value of different 
samples of the same kind of grain, but 
when the manufacturer places upon the 
market some form of feeding stuff of un- 
known composition, and susceptible of 
the widest variation in feeding value not 
in the least degree indicated by its ap- 
pearance, it is only right that he should 
be required to place the guaranteed com- 
position upon the package. The pur- 
chaser can then determine its feeding 
value and know what he is paying per 
hundred pounds for protein contained. 

This principle has been successfully ap- 
plied to the sale of commercial fertilizers 
with perfect success, and a licensed brand 
of fertilizers can now be purchased with 
as much confidence in its composition as 
in the purchase of flour or sugar. 

The enforcement of feeding stuffs laws 
will accomplish the same in the purchase 
of commercial feeding stuffs. 

It is probable that some time in the 
future other articles will be sold under a 
similar requirement. In the article of 
milk there is wide variation, as our 
creameries have found, and milk delivered 
to these is paid for according to its qual- 
ity, but the milk retailed in our cities and 
villages is sold for a price not dependent 
upor. its quality. To be sure it must 
reach a certain standard fixed by law, but 
the person who exceeds this requirement 
gets no more for his milk than the person 
whose milk barely clears the law. Prob- 
atly no further legislation is needed, but 
the time will come when people will buy 
tiefr milk at a price based upon quality 
and the milkman who furnishes 6 per cent 
milk will get a better price than he who 
furnishes 5 per cent milk. 


8ST. LOUIS NATIONAL STOCK YARDS. 


Market Report Furnished by Evans-Sni- 
der-Buel Company. 


CATTLE.—Receipts tals week only 
moderate in native division, “Where were 
several loads of good cattle here, with 
jtop of $6.75 for 17 head of 1,570-Ib. steers 
lana several bunches good enough to sell 
from $6.00 to $6.30, Prices steady to 10c 
lower fore part of week, but under light 
receipts Wednesday and Thursday, the 
market gained the loss, and closes steady 
to strong on all fat beef cattle as com- 
pared with a week ago. Receipts of cow 
and heifer butcher stuff moderate, and 
demand good for best; medium grades de- 
clined 15 to %c and common canner 
grades 5c to 7ic from the highest time 
last week. Receipts at Chicago a little 
heavier than last week. Receipts of 
stockers and feeders light, with strong 
demand for all good quality classes; best 
grades steady; common and inferior light 
kinds lower. Best grades cows and calves 
strong, common and medium classes a 
shade lower. Veal calf market closes 
lower. While the top was 7c per Ib., 
bulk sold from 6c to 6%c. 

Quotations based on present conditions 
of the market are as follows: 

Shipping and export steers of various 
weights are quotable as follows: Best 
native beef steers, strictly fancy cattle, 
1,300 to 1,700 pounds average, $7.00@7.25. 
Choice export steers, 1,300 to 1,600 pounds 
average, $6.75@7.00. Good shipping and ex- 
port steers 1,300 to 1,600 pounds, $6.0@ 
6.50. Fair to medium shipping steers, 
1,300 to 1,450 pounds, $5.00@6.00. Steers, 
1,200 to 1,290 pounds average, full range, 
rough to best, $5.50@5.90. Steers, 1,000 to 
1,19 pounds average, full range, $4.0@ 
6.30, bulk of sales at $5.00@6.00. Steers 
weighing less than 1,000 pounds full range 
3.50@6.75, bulk sold at $4.2@4.75. Feed- 
ing steers, fair to choice, 80 pounds and 
upwards, $3.50@4.75, the bulk at $4.066@ 
4.7. Common to choice stockers, $2.5@ 
4.50, bulk at $3.35@4.10. Stock heifers, full 
range, $1.756@3.8, and the bulk at $3.23@ 
3.85. Fancy native heifers sell at $5.0@ 
5.60, but there have been very few on 
the market. Choice native heifers sell 
at $4.50@6.00. Best native cows sell at 
$4.00@5.25, and good heifers sell at $4.0@ 
4.50. Medium cows at $3.00@8.7%5. Fair 
cows at $2.50@8.00. Inferior, light and 
old cows, $1.00@2.00. The bulk of the 
southwest cows sold at $1.90@2.25, and the 
bulk of all the cows sold at $225@4.00. 
Canning cows sell at $1.75@2.8. Veal 
calves, full range, $3.00@7.2% per 100 
pounds. Heretics and yearlings sold at 
$1.50@4.50 per 100 pounds, with the bulk at 
$2.50@8.2%. Bulls, full range, $1.50@4.25, 
bulk of sales $3.30@8.65. Stocker bulls sold 
at $3.00@4.25, the bulk at $3.25@3.55. ur- 
ing the week the milkers sold at a full 
range of $15.00@656.00 per cow and calf, the 
bulk of sales being at $28.00@40.00. 

SOUTHTRN CATTLE—Receipts this 
week were considerably heavier than last, 
139 cars. Monday’s receipts were very 
heavy—185 cars—and our market was fully 
10c lower. Tuesday, receipts were liber- 
al, and prices are fully $1.00 per head low- 
er than a week ago, the most decline be- 
ing on the coarse, heavy weight kind. 

During the week Texas and Indian Ter- 
ritory steers averaging 440 to 1,357 pounds 





BLACKLEGINE 


Pasteur Blackleg Vaccine ready for use. 
Single Blacklegine (for common stock): No. 1 (10 doses) $1.50; 
No. 2 (20 doses) $2.50; No 83 (50 doses) $6.00. 
choice stock) $2.00 for 10 doses, first lymph and 
| Blacklegine Outfit, for applying Blacklegine, 50 cents. 


Pasteur Vaccine Co., 


Chicago, New York, Kansas City, Ft. Worth, Denver, San Francisco. 


Blacklegine (for 
lymph inclusive. 





V. D. DIERKER, 


Breeder of REGISTERED SHORT- 
HORN CATTLE, POLAND CHINA 


HOGS, PLYMOUTH ROCK POULTRY, BARRED WHITE AND BUFF. 
Your trade solicited. Eggs $2 per setting. 


St. Charlies, Mo. 








Herd 
pure Bates, 





fadividual merit the standard: Young stcck of both sex for sale. 
JT PAYS TO DEHORN. 


dehorner, the most hu- KK 
mane and easiest to use isthe 
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Horniess cows give more mix. 
Hornless steers make better beet. 


Pomeroy, Pa.. (Successor to A.C. Brosius) 











sold at a full range of $3,00@5.55, most of 
ther going at $4.55@5.35 and the majority 
of them were fed. Cows and heifers 
brought $1.50@4.50, bulk $3.00@4.05; stags 
and oxen $3.75@4.35, bulls $1.85@4.00 and 
calves $5.00@16.50 per head and §$2.50@6.50 
per hundred. Arkansas and Tennessee 
steers 510 to 776 pounds average at $2.75@ 
4.00, cows and heifers sold at $1.50@3.8, 
bulls and oxen at $2.50@8.00, and calves 
$2.00@2.25 per cwt. During the week Ala- 
bama, Louisiana and Mississippi steers 
averaged 650 to 1,093 Ibs. sold at a full 
range of $1.00@4.%, cows $1.50@2.75, bulls 
$1.50@3.25, mixed cattle $1.50@2.75, oxen $1.75 
@1.60, calves $2.25@°.50, and yearlings $7.00 
each. 

HOGS—Receipts for first four days lib- 
eral, and market ruled lOwer each day 
until a net decline of 20c was established. 


short of estimates, and prices advanced 
fully 20c on all grades. The demand was 
acitve and a good clearance was made at 
following prices: Butchers and packers’ 
$5.90 to $6.45, Yorkers and shippers $5.70 to 
$6.20, heavy pigs $5.25 to $65.85, light pigs 
$4.50 to $5.25, rough heavies $5.00 to $5.75. 

| SHEEP—Offerings light and prices ruled 
strong, best lots of wethers on the year- 
ling order selling from $5.50 to $6.00, mixed 
ewes and wethers $5.00 to $5.50, best lambs 
$6.50 to $6.75, bucks $4.00 to $4.25. 

Monday, March 3, 1902.—CATTLE—Re- 
ceipts in Texas division moderate, market 
strong to 10c higher. Receipts in Native 
division light, prices strong to 10c higher. 
Receipts at Chicago were 17,000, and mar- 
ket 10c higher. 

HOGS—Receipts light, market ruled 10c 
higher than last week’s closing prices. 

SHEEP—Receipts moderate, market 
ruled fully steady with last week’s clos- 
ing prices. 


MARKING STOCK.—Elsewhere in this 
issue will be found the advertisement of 
Cc. H. Dana of West Lebanon, N. EL, 
maker of the Dana White Metallic ear la- 
bel for marking stock. The practice of 
designating ownership by ear marking 
has been in vogue time whereof the mem- 
ory of man runneth not to the contrary. 
But in modern times, in obedience to the 
demands of more humane principles, the 
barbarous practice of slitting or cutting 
off portions of the ear, or cutting the 
dewlap, has given place to the less re- 
pulsive but equally effective system of 
marking by tags. The branding iron is 
still employed on the large ranges. But 
for reclaiming estrays in small herds of 
all kinds of stock, and showing plainly 
the name and address of the owner, it & 
evident that Mr. Dana’s system of mark- 
ing is the best. The tags are not append- 
ant, but are bridged across a portion of 
the ear, cannot be shaken or even pulled 
off, are in plain view at all times, and 
carry the name and address of the owner 
and the ive ber assigned to 
the animal. The Dana label is officially 
used by 40 recording associations and 
thousands of the largest breeders all over 
the country. The labels are made of suit- 
able size for all kinds of stock. Write 
for free sample and circulars. Address 
Cc. H. Dana, West Lebanon, N. H., and 
mention this paper. 
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BREEDER OF RED POLLED CATTLE. 
Good young bulls for sale. Carlinville, 11. 


Shorthorn Cattle, 


Berkshire Hogs, Cotswold and Shropshire 
Sheep. Bulls ready for service. Some 
choice boars and 15 bucks for sale at 
reasonable prices. The pure Scotch bulls 
Violets Prince 145,647 and Golden Sym- 
pathy 151,656 in service, 

JOHN MORRIS, Chillicothe, Mo. 


Shorthorn Bulls. 


A choice lot for sale. Good breed! lit d 
color. Write for prices, neewnndil 


Ww. H. PFULKERSON & SONS, 
JERSEYVILLE, iLL. 
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is not often that one can get hold of 
as well-bred @ trotting stallion as is 
Wilkeston, 2:24%, sired by the great 
wilkes Boy, 2:24%, dam Lady Patchen, 
dam of Patchen Boy, 2:10. Any one 
wanting @ first-class stallion should write 
to Ss. &. Brandt, the former owner of 
Grattan, 2:18, Montgomery City, Mo. See 
the advertisement. 


We are pleased to hear that the sale 
of horses at Centralia, Mo., recently ad- 
vertised in the RURAL WORLD, was a 
complete success. Mr. J. K, Poole of the 
Centralia ‘Courier’ has figured out that 
were sixty-three horses sold for 
$10,399, an average of $178 per head. We 
hope that annual or semi-annual sales 
may continue to be made at Centralia. 


It 


there 


f the best attended meetings of 
the present season was held Tuesday 
evening, Feb. ll, at Chicago. It was the 
gathering of the secretaries and interest- 
ed ones in what has heretofore been 
known as the Illinois half-mile track cir- 
cuit. The names of the towns and their 
dates are a8 follows: Peoria, July 8 to 11. 
G. A. Albrecht, secretary. Aurora, July 
15 to 18. Dr. P. Crego, secretary. Ottawa, 
July 22 to %. Walter Palmer, secretary. 
Mendota, July 29 to August 1. George 
Madden, secretary. Pontiac, August 5 to 
s. R. Bradford, secretary. Macomb, Au- 
gust 12 to 15. T. R. Kyle, secretary. Be- 
joit, August 19 to 22, H. W. Buckbee, sec- 
retary. Woodstock, August 26 to 30. F. 
Arnold, secretary. Sandwich, September 
2to 5. C, Stinson, secretary. Yorkville, 
September 9 to 12. C. 8. Williams, secre- 
tary. Dr. Crego of Peoria was elected 
circuit president and Walter Palmer of 
Ottawa, secretary and treasurer. 


One 0 


Ir is interesting to note the changes 
that have been made in recent years in 
the training grounds throughout the coun- 
try. Seven or eight years ago, says the 
‘Horseman,” quite a number of stables 
were annually shipped to California to 
be prepared for their campaigns. Later 
on the fad was to go to Selma and for 
several years that was the chief center of 
interest throughout the country for horse- 
mer. during the winter months. During 
the winters of 1900-01, Louisville carried 
off the honors. Now the scene of training 
operations has shifted to Memphis. All 
things considered it must be conceded 
that this is abcut as near the ideal place 
for a training ground as can be found. 
The track and buildings and sanitary con- 
ditions are such as will be most con- 
ducive to the health and general welfare 
of the horses in training. At the present 
time there are something like two hun- 
dred horses at this point. Several New 
York and New England stables are to fol- 
low later in the present month or early, 
in March and by the middle of the latter 
month, it will be safe to predict that 
there will be more horses in training at 
Memphis than were ever congregated be- 
fore on one southern track, 


According to “The Horseman” there 
were in 11 22 stallions whose daughters 
produced five or more standard perform- 


ers. Nutwood is again found at the head 
of the list and again he is far in the lead 
with the enormous total of twenty-two 
representatives. He is followed by On- 
ward, whose daughters have produced 
sixteen new pérformers, and by Red 
Wilkes, who is the sire of the dams of 
14 new ones. Running down through this 
list of stallions with five or more to their 
credit, the preponderance of Hambleton- 
ian blood in the male line is astounding; 
it is remarkable that of 22 horses in the 
list only three do not trace to the hero of 
Chester. No less than seven are his sons, 
nine others are grandsons and three oth- 
ers are grandsons and three others are 
great-grandsons, the three exceptions be- 
ing Blue Bull, Kentucky Prfice and Cy- 
clone. With a total of 186 to his eredit 
Nutwood has taken a long lead as the 
greatest sire of dams. Only 14 more addi- 
tions during the coming season will make 
his total 200, and as he secured more than 
that number in each of the last five years 
the chances are that he will pass the 
mark. George Wilkes stands second in the 
list, with a total of 163; Blue Bull, whose 
daughters have been producing standard 
performers at the rate of from eight to 
ten every year for the past six or seven 
seasons, is a close third with 162. Mam- 
brino Patchen stands fourth with 148, Al- 
mont 131, Strathmore 129, Red Wilkes 119, 
Hambletonian (10) 118, Belmont 111, and 
Electioneer 100. Thirty-one stallions have 
daughters which have produced 5) or 
more in the list, but the foregoing are 
the only ones which reach the 100 mark. 


Some criticism has appeared of late 
concerning an article in one of the New 
York dailies on the fact that the number 
of well formed Stallions had been dimin- 
ished by reagon of the demand for horses 
of that type for horse show purposes, says 
the “Stock Farm.” ‘There is little in the 
article in question to arouse unfavorable 
vomment on them, for it is not quite sup- 
ported by the facts. Yet it is a fact that 
while the demand for highly formed stal- 
lions has taken a few such from the 
breeding ranks, they have by their very 
beauty of form created a demand for such 
a type and have stimulated breeders to 
produce such a type. It has been proven 
conclusively by the long list of victories 
in show rings that the American trotter, 
or as he has been designated the trotting- 
bred type of the heavy-harness horse, is 
Superior to all others. He has won over 
the hackney, Cleveland bay and Russian 
horse, and not only in this country but in 
England and on the continent. The most 
Sensational of the recent winners at Mad- 
ison Square Garden have been in most in- 





Horse Owners! _Use 
Caustic 





stances strictly trotting bred, and not a 
few have been in training for speed. The 
trotting-bred type has dash and fire that 
are lacking in the hackney and French 
coach, and he can carry his action longer 
than either without drooping. The diffi- 
culty of obtaining examples of this type 
is caused by the lack of judgment that 
has been so much in evidence in breeding 
the trotter during its past history. The 
best types of the American trotting horse 
we use the plural because there are two, 
the light and heavy are rarely beautiful 
animals. The heavy harness type is as 
different ftom the light as is the trotter 
from the thoroughbred, inasmuch as it is 
one of substance finished by quality, 
while the light-harness type, such as is 
«xemplified by the winner, at Madison 
Scuare Garden during the past few years, 
is cne with much more quality than sub- 
stance. 

Atfer having made up his mind to se- 
cure the best son of Plectioneer to place 
alongside the greatest representative of 
the Wilkes tribe, it is not singular that 
Cc. W. Williams settled upon Expedition 
as that horse, says the “Horseman.” Miss 
Russell is known as one of the greatest 
brood mares that ever lived. She produced 
the peerless Maud 8., 2:08%, and Nutwood, 
the stallion that leads every other sire 
through the produce of his daughters, he 
having to his credit 168 in the list and the 
dams of 186, and she also produced five 
other producing sons and four other pro- 
ducing daughters. Her greatest daughter 
was beyond question Lady Russell, a 
mare that for her age and the number of 
her foals stands without a superior. She 
died at twelve years of age and has five 
performers, two producing sons and two 
producing daughters. Her fastest son is 
Expedition, 2:15%, a stallion that is gen- 
erally regarded in Kentucky as being a 
2:10 trotter. That his opportunities were 
limited at Woodburn Farm is well known, 
but he established his greatness by pro- 
ducing race horses and speed from Wood- 
burn farm mares that had been bred year 
after year without having produced a 
single performer. At twelve years of age 
Expedition has twenty-six performers, a 
number that is exceeded by only two 
other sons of Wiectioneer at that age, both 
of which had far greater opportunities in 
the stud. Last year no less than ten of 
his get earned standard records, a show- 
ing surpassed by three stallions and 
equaled by only one other son of Elec- 
tioneer, and the country was full of Ex- 
ped'tions that showed extreme speed from 
ycarlings that could trot quarters below 
thirty-five seconds to aged trotters that 
showed miles below 2:12. Two of his get 
entered the 2:15 trotting list last season 
ard there were three more that could 
have earned that honor, while during the 
season two of his produce sold for $16,000. 





BLUE BULL NOTES. 
By L. E. Clement. 

The ‘‘American Horse Breeder’ staies 
that the California owned gelaing You 
Bet, 2:11%, will be campaigned through 
the grand circuit. This is the first inti- 
mation I had received that Galena, Kan- 
sas, had been annexed to California. This 
item was rehashed from my RURAL 
WORLD letter, as well as the statement 
contained in the “Spirit of the West,” re- 
garding the same horse. It must be up- 
hill business to gather items and try to 
disguise them. 

Goodwood 4106 will make the season of 
192 eight miles northwest of Miami in 
the Indian Territory. L. F. Wilson of 
Lexington, Mo., has a sister of Nettle- 
wood, 2:16%, and a mare by BEthington, 
dam by Medal, second dam by Wilko- 
mont (sire of Bertie R., 2:12%) that he is 
breeding. Lexington, Mo., is in as good 
shape to breed some good ones as any 
city I know of. Some of the papers are 
still advertising the dates of the Mis- 
souri State Fair as for September, in- 
stead of August. Such confusion of dates 
always causes trouble for some one. Ken- 
tucky has just passed a bill through the 
lower house authorizing a State Fair and 
appropriating $15,000 for premiums. The 
“Farmers’ Home Journal’ commenting 
on this, says: “Kentucky was formerly 
the headquarters for other states to ob- 
tain their fine breeding stock from. Now 
we are pouring thousands of dollars into 
the northern and northwestern states to 
buy breeding stock for ourselves.” 

One great cause that has made other 
states forge ahead of Kentucky is that 
these states have encouraged and fos- 
tered their live stock and agricultural in- 
dustries by appropriating large sums for 
holding these state fairs, while Kentucky 
has entirely neglected them. 

Missouri has held one successful state 
fair. The second is advertised to beg.n 
the 18th of August. St. Louis has held 
the greatest private fair for a longer 
term of years than any other point in the 
country. St. Louis to-day has the world 
looking at her for signs of the greatest 
fair and exposition ever held by man. 
The world will see all that it is hoped she 
may see, and Missouri will be in better 
shape for other state fairs for having 
had such an exhibition within her con- 
fines as the Louisiana Purchase Centen- 
nial. We ought to open stakes for 1902 
foals to be trotted in 19% at the Missouri 
State Fair. It helps Missouri breeders 
and attracts friends of given sires to at- 
tend the meetings, as these stakes are 
trotted. 

Columbus, in “Western Horseman,” re- 
fers to my comparison of Woodford Mam- 
brino and Mambrino Patchen, in which 1 
show that Mambrino Patchen, his sons 
and daughters, have sired and produced 
299 trotters and 45 pacers, while Wood- 
ford Mambrino, his sons and daughters, 
have only 199 trotters and 26 pacers. This 
has been well known for years, and at- 
tention has been called to them by J. H. 
Wallace and others. On the.strength of 
this it is written almost every week that 
Mambrino Patchen is the great brood 
mare sire, and very frequently that 


"are the dams of six 2:15 performers. 


.seven 2:10 performers, while 


son, says he considers Ponce de Leon the 
great sire, but hopes Dare Devil will be 
his equal. I give Columbus’ mention en- 
tire: “An exchange has recently insti- 
tuted comparisons between Mambrino 
Patchen and Woodford Mambrino, both 
excellent sons of Mambrino Chief and 
noted as being sires of trotters only, the 
former of twenty-five standard trotters, 
the latter thirteen. Upon referring to re- 
cent lists of 2:15 performers (and we do so 
only because a majority of writers upon 
such topics are adopting the 2:15 list as 
a basis), it is learned that neither Mam- 
brino Patchen nor Woodford Mambrino 
are the sires of 2:15 performers. Sons of 
Mambrino Patchen, however, have sired 
20 2:15 performers, and sons of Woodford 
Mambrino have sired 15 with records of 
2:15 or better. Daughters of Mambrino 
Patchen are the dams of 19 2:15 perform- 
ers; daughters of Woodford Mambrino 
Sons 
of Mambrino Patchen are the sires of 
sons of 
Woodford Mambrino are not represented 
in the 2:10 list. Daughters of Mambrino 
Patchen are the dams of seven 2:10 per- 
formers; daughters of Woodford Mam- 
brino are the dams of two 2:. perform- 
ers. While this table is interesting in 
many respects, it by no manner of means 
should be construed as final proof of any- 
thing; it was not so intended. The table 
presents facts, and our readers can use 
them at their pleasure. The Mambrino 
cross, either through Mambrino Patchen 
or Woodford Mambrino, is especially val- 
uable. It is constantly proving itself of 
great value to breeders of horses intended 
for racing purposes, for use on the road 
or for exhibition in the show ring. Some 
of America’s greatest race animals have 
traced to Mambrino Chief, either through 
the male or female line of descent, while 
many a blue ribbon has been won by a 
trotting-bred horse, gelding or mare with 
Mambrino blood close up. Many breeders 
prefer it through the female line, as in 
the case of Allerton, Axtell, Guy Wilkes, 
Wilkes Boy, Alcyone, Alcantara, Baron 
Wilkes, Patchen Wilkes, Riley Medium, 
etc., while others pin their faith to the 
male line, which has produced such good 
sires as Elyria, Dr. Herr, Heir-at-Law, 
Mambrino King, Pancoast, Patron, Ponce 
de Leon, Mambrino Russell, Princeps, 
Prodigal, Patronage, Pactolus, etc.”’ 

I had not forgotten that Belmont, Al- 
mont and Thorndale, the three great sires 
of Abdallah 15 (the greatest son of Ham- 
bletonian), all had Mambrino Chief dams. 
It was the inherent greatness and power 
to transmit speed through their descend- 
ants of the two greatest sons, and it will 
soon be plain to all that the horse who 
raced so for R. C. Pate, then of St. Louis, 
sick unto death, but yet a race horse, 
was also the great progenitor of harness 
speed, both trotters: and pacers. A lead 
of 27 is small, but each year will add more 
than that, and 192 should and probably 
will more than double this lead. It will 
take several Dare Devils to make up for 
such sires as Goodwood, Kankakee, Pami- 
sur and others by Woodford Mambrino. 


A VISIT TO BILLUPS’ STOCK FARM. 





This little farm of 1,200 acres In a body 
lies along the state line of Missouri and 
Iowa, all in Scotland County, Missouri. It 
is nine miles north of that trotting horse 
town, Memphis, known of all horse deal- 
ers in Christendom, and six miles south 
of Milton, Iowa. It was my misfortune 
to find W. E. Billups absent from home, 
having gone to Chicago some ten days 
prior to my arrival. He was expected 
home every day till his brother-in-law, C. 
E. Bull, came down Friday evening and 
stated that he would not return until the 
following week. In the absence of the 
proprietor, I was welcomed by Charles A. 
Kilkenny, an old Clark County boy, who 
has charge of all the trotting and pacing 
stuff on Billups’ stock farm this winter. 
There are fifty head, old and young. 

The premier stallion is Whirlwind Mc, 
2:17%, by Glencoe Wilkes. To the mind of 
the writer the true head of the stud will 
prove to be the young Blectioneer horse, 
Tree Planter, 2:33, made on a very heavy 
track at Memphis, Mo., last September. 
The writer was in the stand at the time 
and it was the concurrent opinion of all 
the judges that with “half a drive” he 
could have taken a standard mark. Tree 
Planter, br. h., 5 years, by Conrad, by 
Electioneer, out of Columbine, dam of 
Anteeo, 2:16%; J. C. Simpson, 2:18%4; An- 
tevolo, 2:19%. The dam of Tree Planter is 
Jennie R., by Swigert. Second dam, Jen- 
nie Richards, by Lakeland Abdallah— 
brother of Harold—and third dam by Al- 
hambra, a producing son of Mambrino 
Chief Il. Mr. Billups is saving for fu- 
ture use on the farm a chestnut two year 
old by Baron Dillion, 2:12. This fellow was 
entered in the “Horse Review” stake to 
be trotted for as three year olds next 
year. He will be developed accordingly 
and not made much use of this season. 

The farm is possessed of quite a band 
of well-bred mares, by Norval, Critten- 
den, Grattan, Boydell, Red Baron, Bllers- 
lie Wilkes, Strathberry, etc. Trainer 
Kilkenny has broke all of the two-year- 
olds and yearlings on the farm, besides 
working the track horses. The probable 
stable for the season’s racing will be 
Whirlwind Mc, 2:17%; Tree Planter, 2:33; 
Fannie Dillon, 2:224; Joe Billups, 5, by 
Joe Patchen, a strapping big black pac- 
ing son of his sire. Two fillies by Bilers- 
lie Wilkes, a trotter and pacer, and both 
labeled ‘“‘dangerous”’; also a very smooth 
Strathberry filly, pacer. 

C. A. Kilkenny has of his own breeding 
two very desirable colts, but has so seri- 
ously handicapped the elder one with a 
name that it is exceedingly doubtful if 
he survives it. Here it is in extenso, 
Allie Seegale, ch. h., 4, flax mane and tail, 
by Gale Allerton 28017, dam Ione Forsee, 
2:29%, by Forsee, 2:27, son of Abdallah, 
Jr. (Colman’s), also ch. h., Dr. Dillon, 2, 
by Baron Dillon, 2:12, dam as above. 
Charlie has his hands so full of Billups’ 
Stock Farm horses that he will let his 





Mambrino Patchen is the greatest pro- 
genitor of the Mambrino Chief family. 

I did not believe this and took the 
trouble to carry out each of the 54 sons of 
Mambrino Patchen in the same way, and 
I found that all of the 2:30 performers 
sired by these 54 sons and all produced 
by the daughters of Mambrino Patchen 
made 448 trotters and 130 pacers. Wood- 
ford Mambrino has only % sons that are 
sires, but these 24 sons and the few pro- 
ducing daughters have 567 trotters and 157 
pacers. This gives the family of Mam- 
brino Patchen a total of 747 trotters and 
17% pacers, and the total family of Wood- 
ford Mambrino 766 trotters and 183 pacers. 
This shows that Woodford Mambrino and 
his descendants have 19 trotters and 
eight pacers more than the total of the 
Mambrino Patchen family. It is well 
known that take Mambrino King and his 
son Blyria out and there is little left in 
the male line in the Mambrino Patchen 
family. In number of sons that are sires 
Mambrino Patchen has more than 2 to 1— 
54 to 24—but in sires Columbus can only 
name three for Mambrino Patchen and 
eight for Woodford Mambrino. 








The Boston millionaire, Thomas Law- 
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own colts do this season, like “Topsy” 
“des grow.” Aside from the trotting and 
pacing horse interests the farm is de- 
voted to stock raising, feeding and ship- 
Ping in all of its varied branches. The 
talk of putting im only four hundred 
acres of corn the coming spring. What 
with oats, timothy and other minor crops, 
I call farming on a grand scale. The 
farm is now feeding for market 900 head 
of sheep, 200 cattle and as many hogs. 
Maybe it is not a busy man who runs 
such a business! Well, | cuess yes. 

Mrs. Kilkenny, Charlie's better half—I 
think he will agree with me on that class- 
ification—has a mania for fine dogs, the 
wiry Scotch terrier being her prime fa- 


vorite. While I am not much of a dog 
fancier, I am prone to confess that I am 
deeply indebted to Mrs. K. for many 


graceful courtesies and some mighty good 
cookery, and feel that this is indeed a 
poor recompense for her kindliness. May 
the little lady live long and prosper. 
MAMBRINO JR. 


Peakesville, Mo., Feb. 28, 1902. 
As an addendum, I want to say for the 
benefit of C. D. Lyon that | was born 2% 


squares from Jesse R. Grant’s tan yard, 
in Georgetown, Ohio. If he will write me, 
I may cite him to some of my friends he 
may know. 

ARTHUR J. BUCKNER, M. D. 


HORSE FERED IN SOUTH 
Eidtor RURAL WORLD: Those arti- 
cles that have appeared in the RURAL 
WORLD in regard to feeding the work 
team, have been read and re-read with 
more interest and discussed with more 
zeal than any other question you could 
have put in your paper. While we don’t 
believe ear corn is the ideal feed for the 
farm team, we do wish we had plenty of 
it. The entire loss of a corn crop is caus- 
ing more dead horses, hogs and cattle in 
South Missouri than many a big crop 
would have caused, and, more than that, 
I don’t know of a bushel of corn raised 
here last year that is fit for seed. Some 
that used to feed their work horses from 
30 to 50 good ears of corn per day, are not 
doing it now, and are finding out the folly 
of that practice, and the work teams are 
going down hill in flesh. Those that have 
large families to support cannot keep up 
both, so the poor horses are suffering ter- 
ribly. We were glad to learn that corn 
meal and wheat bran mixed makes as 
good a feed for the horse as oats. 
Douglas Co., Mo. J. P. COWDIN. 


MISSOURI. 


SOUTHWEST MISSOURI 

Editor RURAL WORLD: The dates 
fixed this year for the fairs of the Short 
Shipment Circuit of Southwest Missouri 
are as follows: Nevada, August 5, 8; 
Rich Hill, August 12, 15; Holden, August 
26 to 29. Harrisonville, September 2, 5. 
The State Fair at Sedalia conimencing 
Aug. 18 will fill up the gap and make five 
weeks of continuous racing as heretofore. 
Yours truly. JOHN D. MOORE. 

Remarks.—We are sorry to see a conflict 
of dates between Nevada and Columbia. 
It will work a great hardship on both 
meetings if held the same week. It will 
divide the horses, probably one-half go- 
ing to Columbia and the other half to Ne- 
vada, and the next week probably uniting 
at Rich Hill. Only one-half of the entry 
fees would be received by each fair and 
only one-half the horses would partici- 
pate in the racing. Probably the only pos- 
sible remedy for this unfortunate situa- 
tion would be for Columbia to hold her 
meeting one week earlier, which she may 
not be willing to do. If this time would 
suit just as well it would remedy the 
trouble. If Columbia will not move up 
one week she may try to form a circuit of 
fairs north of the river, in which event 
the horses would be divided in other 
meetings. Whatever can be done to rem- 
edy the division should be done at once. 


CIRCUIT. 





SCRAMBLE FOR FARM HORSES. 





Country. 


All this talk of scarcity of work horses 
in the country is no myth, according to 
W. H. Adams and Wm, Carver, two sub- 
stantial farmers of Harrisonville, Mo., 
who were on the market yesterday look- 
ing for farm mares. “Horses have been 
getting scarcer from year to year, or 
rather their production has not been as 
rapid as the growing demand for horse- 
flesh throughout the country districts,” 
said Mr. Adams. ‘Last summer and fall 
we had no horses to spare, but neverthe- 
less were compelled to ship some of our 
stock to market, owing to the lack of feed 
that promised to be felt when the winter 
came on. The result is that we need farm 
animals more this spring than we ever 
have before. 

“Those who are fortunate enough to 
own a span or two of good brood mares 
are unwilling to even put a price on their 
stock. Mares are in the most d a for 


| 
Advance in Prices Is Due to Shortage in 


common salt. This powder should be put 
in boxes for colts to lick and horses at 
will all of the time where the trouble has 
been prevalent, and colts should be kept 
off pastures occupied by adult horses. To 
prevent in future colts should have an- 
nually new grass pastures as is done with 
lambs to prevent parasite invasion. For 
@ colt very far gone toward death try two 
drachms of powdered kamala three times 
daily in half pint flaxseed tea along with 
half ounce of whiskey. 


THE PASSING OF WOODBURN 


About two weeks ago, before this 
wretched weather came upon us, the 


writer was forced to go to Frankfort, 
and, the day being perfect, he decided to 
go by the turnpike, says thé “Stock 
Farm.” He passed a number of farms 
of great interest, among others the place 
where Red Wilkes stood for so long, and 
involuntarily thought of the five gruell- 
ing heats that Prince Wilkes had to trot 
in order to lower the colors of Mr. Em- 
ory’s fast stallion Patron. As he gradu- 
ally neared the borders of Woodford coun- 
ty he fell into a reverie, as he realiezd 
he was coming to historical ground in 
the horse world. Yes, he was thinking 
of Woodburn, home of the American trot- 
ter; Woodburn the beautiful, Woodburn 
the classic, where were bred and foaled 
so many noble trotters of such great re- 
nown. Pretty soon, on turning a bend 
in the pike, he could see a portion of Mr. 
Alexander's magnificent farm. A flood 
of memories came over him as he re- 
called his first visit to the place in the 
spring of 1887. There is enough history 
connected with Woodburn to fill a book, 
and it would be excellent reading. It was 
here that Alexander’s Abdallah was 
stolen by guerillas in 1864, and though he 
was eventually Lrought back, his harsh 
treatment while in the hands of the raid- 
ers caused his death soon after his re- 
covery. There is a story that there was 
a great celebration when he was led back 
to the Alexander farm. ‘There is another 
tale concerning the capture and recapture 
of another great horse, namely, Asteroid. 
Major Viley, on learning that Cantrill's 
bané had carried him off, volunteered to 
rescue him. With five others he followed 
for three days and nights and finally came 
up to the guerillas near the Ohio river. 
Realizing the uselessness of force, Major 
Viley began to admire Asteroid, and asked 
his rider if he was for sale. ‘‘Not much,” 
replied the robber; “he is the best horse 
I ever rode." Winally, after much dicker- 
ing, Major Viley succeeded in buying the 
horse for $250. 

This, then, was Woodburn, where so 
many, many noted horses had been bred 
and born. Think of it! Among its mus- 
ter roll are the names of Abdallah, As- 
teroid, Belmont, Harold, Wedgewood and 
their progeny. Here Maud §8. first saw 
the light; here was the dam of Jay-Bye- 
See owned and bred, the peerless Mid- 
night, whose son shared with Maud 8. 
the plaudits of the public for almost a 
decade. In fact, Woodburn has been the 
home of either the sire or dam of more 
well known trotters than any other trot- 
ting horse establishment on earth. All 
that is left of the once great stud is to 
be sold at public auction this month. 
Truly the passing of Woodburn, following 
so closely that of Palo Alto in the far 
West, is almost a pitiful sight for the 
horse lover to behold, 


MAN OR MASTER? 


He leans against the cushions while 
His driver sits up high; 
The panels of the carriage gleam— 
A blooded and a handsome team 
It is that takes him by. 


He looks away with weary eyes, 
His face is white and wan; 

The people often stop and start— 

He never seems to know or care, 
But, frowning, passes on. 


The driver sits high on the seat, 

His cheeks are tinged with red, 
And oft he smiles when people seem 
To look with pleasure at the team 

He proudly drives ahead. 


STALLION CARDS. 


Tabulated Pedigrees, Pcsters, Cata- 
logues, Horse Cuts. 

Horse Books. 
Printing of All Kinds. 
Send for samples and prices. ‘We 
pay the express to any express office. 


—oOorrn 


MAGNUS FLAWS‘&‘CO. 


Compilers, Printers and Publishers 
for Horsemen, 








79-83 Fifth-av., Chicago, Hl. 








the reason that their value as breeding 
animals begins when their utility in the 
fields begins to slacken up. In my section 
of the country, mares are commanding a 
premium of about $2 over geldings of the 
same weight and finish. I notice that no 
such discrepancy is made on the city 
markets. We could handle a good many 
mares at a range of from $100 to $12 a 
head. 

“Crop prospects at this time of the year 
were never better with us, and this fact 
has a great deal to do with the strong 
inquiry for farm horses, I think we have 
fully twice as much wheat in this winter 
as last year, or in any previous year, in 
fact. The condition of the plant down to 
the present time is all that could be de- 
sired, the snows and recent rains having 
driven away all fears of its being injured 
by the fall drouth. With a good spring, 
we should have a banner wheat crop this 
year.”—K. C. Telegram. 





WORMS IN HORSES. 


The following is printed in answer to a 
great number of inquiries about worms in 
horses and the best way of getting rid of 
them, says the ‘“Horseman:” 

The worm is Strongylus armata, and he 
is practically identical with blood-worms 
of lambs, 8. contortus. They derive their 
nourishment from the mucous lining of 
the bowels, into which their heads are 
burrowed. When an infected colt has 
become emaciated and membranes 
bloodless, diarrhoea sets in, etc., it is 
beyond hope. A very few have recovered 
by administration of pint doses of raw 


tablespoonful of benzine added for two 
or three days. Tincture of 
bs given in one drachm dose just as 


prevent and to end incipient cases feed 
ad. lib. a mixture of equal parts dried 








sulphate of iron, flowers of sulphur and 





American Trotting Register Publications. 
THE YEAR BOOK. 


This great work will be ready for delivery March 
10, 1902. Contains summaries of races; tables of 
2:30 trotters; 2: pacers; sires, with a complete 
list of their get in standard time and their 


rodu- 
cing sons and daughters; Great Brood Mares; 
Ohampion Trotters; fastest records, etc. 
Vol. XVII, 1901, single copies, postpaid........ $4.00 


Vol. XVII, 1901, 10 or more copies each, f.o.b. 3.35 
THE REGI 


Vols.III. to XIV,inclusive,in one order,f.o.b.855.00 
Single Volumes, postpaid . 
Volumes I and II are out of print. 
EX DIGEST. 


POBMAIE . 2.00000 ccccccccccsosesvcvecesccccsccceess A 
This important adjunct contains all the standar 
animals in the first ten volumes, with numbers, 


initial pedigree, and reference to volume in which 
animal is registercd. 

Registration Blanks will be sent free upon appli- 
cation. Money must accompany all orders. Address 


. Hw. ms Secretary, 
365 Dearborn St., Room 1108, Chicago. 


For Sale Cheap. 


DARK GRAY JACK 


Coming five years old, 15% hands high, 
heavy bone and body. Will be fully 
guaranteed. Apply to 


S. S. BRANDT, 


Montgomery City,Montgomery Co.,Mo. 


FOR SALE. 


WILKESTON 28022 


Record 2:24%, sired by Wilkes 
Boy 2:24%, dam Lady Clay, dam 
of Patchen Boy 2:10%, by Met- 
ropolitan 13872. 

Wilkeston is a great show 
horse and stock horse as well, 
and is sold for no fault. . 


For Price Apply to 


S. S. BRANDT, 


MONTCOMERY CITY, 














Montgomery County, Missouri. 


COLUMBIA, 


No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
-5—One Mile and a Half Dash 

Trot in Harness 





STAKES CLOSE 


MO., RACES. 


August 5, 6, 7, 8, 1902. 


No. 6—2:35 Pace Stake........ $1,000 
No. 7—2:3% Pace Stake........... 400 
No. 82:16 Pace Stake............... 400 
No. $-3-Year-Old Pace................. 200 
2-Mile Dash Trot in Harness... 200 


ON APRIL. 15TH. 





For Particulars and 


Conditions Address 


B. BE. HATTON, Secretary, Columbia, Missouri. 








25--PERCHERON 


your own 


blocks of 





Both imported and home bred. 
with as much bone, size, 
Stallions in America. 
selves, and we ask nothing more than that you and 


yourselves. 
want to sell you horses. 
ness 25 years. Our new sale barns within two 


STALLIONS--25 


All dark colors, 
quality and action as any 
Our Horses talk for them- 


veterinarian come and inspect them for 
We arein the business to stay and 
Have been in horse busi- 


depot are filled with first-class Stallions. 


Every horse fully guaranteed. Our specialty is col- 

or, size, quality and action. 

Plication. Long distance telephone. Come and see, or address 
BROWN & McKINNEY, 

On Wabash R. R. 


Catalogue sent on ap- 


Cairo, Randolph Co., Mo. 








iy 


We 


carriages direct from our 


country. May we ship one to you? 


For the purpose of introduction, 


expectit to be, it can be returned 


wholesale price, and with 


to be found 





ST. LOUIS. 


No. 301 Surrey Harness. Price $15.25 P, ©. Be: 


‘Ship 
Surrey to You? 


We are shipping buggies, phetons, surreys and other high grade 
factory to customers in every corner of the 


buyer that our system of selling direct 
that when he sees the vehicle he will be more than convinced. 


No, 2004. 
Bxtension Top Surrey 
Price $92.15 
Shipment from Columbus 


i <~ 8 


his 


We want to convince every carriage 
will save him money. We know 


we will agree to ship any carriage in 


our catalogue with the distinct understanding that if it is not all that you 
; ; and we will pay freight charges both ways. 
Our prices are thirty per cent lower than those of local deans because we 


SAVE TWO PROFITS 


to the buyer—the jobber’s profit and the dealer’s profit. We charge net 
each purchase we give the broadest guarantee 

as to quality and workmanship. 
Wealso sell at factory prices the largest assort- 
ment of harness, robes and other horse accessories 


in America. An illustrated catalogue 


describes in detail the carriages and harness. It 
will be mailed free to any address on request. 


THE COLUMBUS CARRIAGE AND HARNESS CO, 


MO. 
64. 


{ Write to nearest office. } coppears. @. 











Ww 


ing bi 


e are the largest manufacturers of 
vehicies and harness in the world sell- 
ing to consumers, and we have been do- 
ess in this way for 29 years 


usin . 
WE HAVE NO AGENTS 
nation 


but ship anywhere for exami 





rhess, 


No. 301 Bugey. Price, 669.00, As good 
4s sells for 


r €25.00 more. 


Elkhart Carria 


out nothin if notsatissed. Wem: ° 
ies of vehicles and 65 styles of 


r pri 
cost of material and making, plus inch 
one profit. Our large free catalogue ~-3 
shows compiete line. om. 


p & Harness Manufacturing Co., Elk 





ouare 


bes represent the = no. 74y Open Stanhope. Has 
Kelly rubber tires. Price, 
As good as sells for 650 more. 


ind. 


Send for it, 








“Sunny 


TWO HUNDRED 








make VERY low 


Cc. A. STAN 





Slope Herefords.”’ 


HEAD FOR SALE, consisting of #0 


cows 3 years old or over, 10 2-year-o!d heifers bred, 50 year 
heifers and 100 bulls from 8 months te two years o - 
ces on any of the above cattle. 
come to see me before buying. 


” ae 
Write or 


NARD, Emporia, Kan. 








Bred and For Sale by 


Registered Shorthorn Cattle 


AND POLAND-CHINA HOGS, 
H. A. BARBER, WINDSOR, MO. 








HEREFORDS |i? sinus, 


600 HEAD IN HERD. 


Independence, Mo. 








Cc. @. KNOX, V.-Pres. 


St. Louis NATIONAL STOCK YARDS. 


THE LIVE STOCK MARKET OF ST. LOUIS. 
Located at East St. Louis, directly opposite the city of St. Louis. 
see that their stock is billed directly to the 


National - Stock - Yards. 


C. T. JONES, Gen. M’gr. L. W. KRAKE, As’st. Gen. Mgr. 


Shippers should 








SHORTHORNS, 


Bhorthorns Scotch or Scotch Top and 


BERKSHIRES 


Stock of all ages and both sex forsalx. Oall on or ad ress, 


and JACKS 


Berkshires best blood in America and Bnglané 
N. H. GENTRY, Supa, Mo. 








tle, Bates and Renick Rose of 
HERD ee re 

bred by W. S. Marr; 

162787, bred by J. R. Crawford 

and Seottish 


133872, 
Sons; 


Address all correspondence to 


TEBO LAWN HERD OF SHORTHORNS 


—OWNED BY— 


G.M. CASEY, SHAWNEE MOUND. HENRY COUNTY, MO. 


Raliway ‘Station, Clinton, (Mo. 
LINES OF BREEDING—‘‘The Carey Mixture,’’ Cruickshanks and other Scotch cat 


136022, bred by Wm. Duthie; Imp. 


Blythe Victor , 
bred b: vod gta Vieter Bashtu! 
Vietor Abbot, re - J. Wallace & So: 
Lavender, bred by Hanna & Co. . 4 


E. B. MITCHELL, MGR., CLINTON, MO., RURAL ROUTE NO. 1. 








TENNESSEE WILKES 2785 


Sire of Musette 2:041-4 and an Wilkes 2:04 3-4. 
The ony son of George Wilkes with two better 
than 2:06, also s brother to Bud Orook 2:16 1-4, one 
of his best racing sons. For terms, etc., ress 
MONROE MILES, Springfield, Mo. 





FOR SALE. 


Registered Percheron Stallion, 8 zeeme old; Mam- 
moth Black Jack, 5 years old, Mo. State 
Pair, 1901. Both tested sires. Col in be seen 


r, cal 
in neighborhood. Sold for no fault; must makes 
change. G. W. JOHNSON, Lexington, Mo. 





PERCHERONS AND JERSEYS. 
Beceeeat a so cueegolme! Mim 
coh ow) pele, 
‘SVB. Block, Aberdeen Pike Co., Mo. 


VALLEY VIEW JACK FARM 


60 mammoth Jacks and Jennetts 
16 to 16 hands, for sale. Write 


A. L. ESHBAUGH 
FESTUS, MO. 











WORLD’S FAIR JACK 
IMPORTING CO. 


Has for sale its first 
importation of fine 
Jacks and can show 
you better stock for 
the money than can 
be found elsewhere. 
Write for full par- 
ticulars to 

J. W. OVERSTREET and Dr. N. S. BRYANT. 

UNION STOCK YARDS, ST. LOUIS, MO. 





FOR SALE, 11 BLACK JACKS. 

14 1-2 to 16 hands high, 3 to ¢ years old, Kentucky 

and Tennessee b ing. R. M. JOHNSON, 
Bolivar, Polk Oo., Mo. 





Jacks, Jennets and saddle Studs for sale. 
LONE RETREAT STOCK FARM. Lawson Mo 





| gh hy > 2 CI ae om souk 2 ould 
a , Columbus, Kans. 
tor ps REA He sells on time. : 
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Lion Coffee 


is 16 ounces of pure 

the pound. 
Coffees are 
"4 ounces 
and two 
of eggs, 
glue, etc., of no 
value to you, bu 
money inthe pocke 
of the roaster. 


Home Circle 


coftee to 
Coateu 
only about 
| of coffee 


ounces 








- 











THE BEST AUTHORITY 
They say that worldly goods and gauds 
Are all that’s “worth the while; 
They say romance is out of date, 
And love is out of style; 
They say a bright tiara’s gems 
Will solace any throe; 
3ut Philip, blue-eyed Philip, 
He does not tell me so 
They say that lovers’ strongest vows 


Have proved but brittle things, 


That Love must fly, since Art portrays 
The little god with wings; 

That youtn’s fond fancies quickly fade 
That men inconstant grow; 


But Philip, faithful Philip, 
He does not tell me so, 

They that one should only think 
Of lofty birth and place; 

They say it makes one thrill with pride 
To set the social pace; 

They say a cottage on the green 
Must be forlorn and slow; 

But Philip, ardent Philip, 
He does not tell me so 


Say 


I let them prate of pride and pelf, 
I care not what they say, 

O heart of mine! to-morrow’s sun 
Shall light our wedding day 

Within our cottage, Love, content, 
Shall ever bide, I know; 

For Philip, dearest Philip, 
He-says it shall be so. 

—Beatrice Hanscom, in the Century Mag- 
azine. 

Written for the RURAL WORLD. 

ORIGINAL APHORISMS. 





never forgot a kind- 
has not so good a 


The wild Indian 
ness. Civilization 
memory. 

It does not require great talent to be 


kind, yet no one is great who lacks this 
attribute. 
To do right, or as near so as one’s 


judgment can conceive, is the only sure 
pathway to peace of mind. 

There can be no human custodian of 
another’s conscience. The _ spirit only 
beareth true witness in this case. 


It is better to forget an injury, even | 


though this necessitates the forgetting of 
him who injures us, than to harbor 
thougrts of revenge. 

Ingrzititude is the mark of a small un- 
developed soul. The ungrateful are the 
poorest and meanest of human beings. 

To forget a kindness done to another is 
noble, to forget kindness done to one’s 
self shows a beggarly spirit 





The soul cannot be judged by the size 
of the body. I have known persons who 
were physically large who were pigmies 
spiritually. 

To do the best we know how and trust 


God for results is. sacred philosophy. 

If we struggle to keep in the light we 
shall grow upward. Darkness dwarfs the 
plant; mental apathy dwarfs the mind. 

No service is low that is performed in 
the right spirit. 

The sluggard 
countenance. 

Laziness is contemptible. A lazy man 
is known by the weeds in his fence cor- 
ners, and the moss on his mind. 

To sit down and gossip in a dirty house 
shows lack of moral principle. Sweep 
and garnish your homes first of all, then 
you will not feel like gossiping, because 
you will not wish to desecrate your sur- 
roundings. 

A slatternly woman is an offence to 
civilization. Poverty, unless coupled with 
sickness, may be as clean as wealth. Pov- 
erty coupled with dirt and disorder is in- 
deed beyond hope. 

To properly consider seed time, to sow 
and plant with intelligent care, will in- 
sure a bountiful harvest, unless indolence 
attends the field and garden. 

MAY MYRTLE. 


wears a dull and heavy 


Written for the RURAL WORLD. * 
CHILDHOOD. 





Dear Lady Rebecca, my heart answers 
to your heart cry about your responsibil- 
ity of motherhood. 

Your experience in the schoolroom will 
help you with your treasure, though at | 
first you will hardly see how. You have 
a never-failing source of wisdom from on 
high. Oh, dear young mother, seek it 
daily in God’s word, and hourly in pray- 
er! Had we not the assurance of divine 
direction and support, the guidance of an 
immortal being would be a greater task 
than our humanity could undertake. 


“In childhood are the beginnings of all | 


things.’’ To the true mother the unfold- 
ing of the precious human rosebud is a 
source of never-failing happiness. We 
may have more influence for the future 


of the first child than of those who come | 


later, for the virtues and also the faults 
of the eldest will be’ copied and repro- 
duced by the younger brothers and sis- 
ters. I think young parents are more apt 
to err on the side of too much discipline | 
than too little. 

Dear Lady Rebecca, we must be (fath- 
ers as well as mothers) what we wish our 
children to become, Let there be no con- 
flict of authority in the home. Keep your 
child’s confidence; it is yours naturally. 
Once lost, it is seldom or never regained. 
Froebel says: “Come, let us live with 
our children.”’ MARIE MURRAY. 

Boone Co., Neb. 


Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
KIND WORDS AND HELPFUL HINTS. 


Good morning! Good morning! Like 
Helen Watts McVey, I am afraid I shall 
be forgotten if I stay away longer. Here 


is one who certainly would not forget 
you, Mrs. McVey, for I do enjoy your 
splendid letters, so full of everything that 
is interesting. I did not realize that 1 


had been away from the Circle so long, 
but I have not written since my name- 
sakes nodded their little heads in the de- 
lightful spring breezes. I won't say a 
word about the terrible summer we pass- 
ed through. I want to forget it, if possi- 
ble. We have gotten along very comfort- 
ably notwithstanding the cold spelis and 


absence of vegetables and small supply of 
feed for stock. It seems the water sup- 
ply is very like the widow's cruse of | 
oil—it is so nearly out. Yet there is 
enough, and how grateful we should be to 
our Maker for taking us through the 
winter on our small rations and for giv- 
ing us health and strength. 

Now, I’m going to take that chair there | 


by ‘“‘Rebecca.”” I am so glad to meet you 
and I heartily welcome you. I know you 
will find much in the Home Circle col- 
imns which will help you, for every week 


I read the letters from the different sis- | 


ters and in.each of them find much that 
is helpful. I, 
and have a dear little boy of three years, 
world is only peopled by Mamma, 
and Grandpa. Dear little man, 
lighter by his sweet, 


whose 
Grandma 
our hearts are 
bright presence, 


made 


Now is the time for busy housewives 
who have their own housework and sew- 
ing to do, to look up the summer cloth- 
ing, and, while the evenings are long, 
make some headway on things needed in 
days to come. When the spring days 


with the added cares, hens to sit 
garden work to do and 


come, 
(or incubators), 


the dozen and one things which spring | 


brings, you will not find much time on 
your hands. So while work is slack let’s 
get our calico or ginghams made up, and | 
the children’s aprons, etc. One can even | 
as to get one’s “Sunday dress” 
Already the magazines tell of 
early summer fashions. 
any one of the patterns 


go so far 
made up. 
the spring 
So one can select 


and 


and be assuréd of the correct summer 
style. What a relief it is, then, when 
the warm, sunshiny days come, to know | 
that one’s sewing is all done for a time | 
at least 

There is Mrs. Anderson. I want to/| 
smflie and nod at her; and if she isn’t too 
busy, must have a word with her. How | 
much I do enjoy your good letters, pal 
it is very evident our tastes are one. 
Every girl or woman can make herself 
attractive, even though her features are 


jof the plainest. The erect way of walking 


can be acquired by every one who wishes 
to walk properly. Nothing is admired 
more in a woman than that “queenly 
bearing.’ The “turning up the corners” 


of one’s mouth does much toward mak- 
ing plain features pretty. A smile costs 
so little and does such a wonderful 
amount of good; it is a pity any one 
should allow the mouth to droop for a 
moment with displeasure. There is no 
need of country women differing from their 
city friends. With a little care our per- 
sonal appearance can be kept equal to 
theirs. It takes but a few moments to 
japply cold cream to face and hands; and 


|the wearing of old gloves at night im- 


proves the condition of chapped hands. 
Honey balsam is an emollient that is ex- 
tremely efficacious for whitening and 
softening the hands and face, and at the 
same time prevents chapping and rough- 
ness of skin. The ingredients are as fol- | 


lows: Pure honey, 4 ounces; glycerine, 1 
ounce; rectified spirits, 1 ounce; citric 
acid (pure), 3 drachms; essence of am- 
bergris, 6 drops. 


We have made several pretty rugs, and 


I want to tell you about them. The plun- 
der room is full of rag bags, and those 
rag bags contain plenty of material for | 
lovely rugs. We sew them as for carpet 
rags and crotchet them with wooden 
hooks, which we _ fashioned ourselves. 
Some are hit and miss centers, with bor- 
ders of solid colors, either black and 
white, or blue and white, or colors such 


as you choose. Others are striped entire- 
ly. We do not crochet them round, but 
long and square. Some four or five feet 
long, and unless one bas seen them one 
does not know how pretty they are. 

Another useful thing made of rags is a 
door bolster. When the wind blows and 
swirls so these wintry days and nights 
one feels the cold air creep in under the 
doors. Make a bolster the length of your 
door, fill with rags and sew ends shut; 
throw it down by your door and see 
| what a comfort it will prove to be, 

If my friend, Mrs. Smoot of Illinois, 
does not have the night blooming cereus 
cactus we would be glad to give her a 
|“slip.”” It grows quite rapidly. A friend 
who got a plant from us says hers is 
|ready to bloom, and she has only had the 
|“slip” a year. Ours is about five feet in 
| height, and is a very fine tropical-looking 
“tree,"’ as we call it. The bloom is beau- 
|} tiful beyond description, as fragrant as 
ja tube rose, and snowy white. The size 
of our bloom was five inches in diameter. 

Rebecca, if you have not gotten your 
| baby a go-cart, get one, and see what a 
help it is. I got a plain one, which cost 
|very little, and I would not have been 
| without it for three times its cost. If 
baby is fretful, put cushions in it, set the 
; young man in, strap him in, and trot him 
out to the kitchen or to the hen house, or 
| wherever your work calls you. Give him 
| the big kitchen spoon or potato masher, 
and see him laugh instead of wailing piti- 
fully and “loneless’’ (as my little son 
says) in his tiresome cradle, 

There comes the waste basket, I’m sure. 
Must I apologize for my long letter? I 
|have been away so long I have much to 
say, but I'll stop now. I enjoy every one 
of the sister’s letters and would like to 
mention each one separately, but lack of 
space forbids. The ground is covered 
;with a deep snow at present writing, 
which is a great help to the wheat. 

BLUE BELLS. 


APPLE PIE.—To improve the flavor of 
an apple pie, sprinkle the fruit with 
lemon juice after it is filled into the 
crust, and cover with tiny pieces of but- 
ter. Then add the sugar and nutmeg or 
| cinnamon. There are apple pies and ap- 
ple pies, but not every cook knows how 
to make one. 











BIGGER 


PRICE 


CSE THE MODERN STOVE POLISH 
sam © Brilliant.Clean Easily Applied Absolutely Odartess. 






LIQUID- 

BETTER 
yer! 

FIRE PROOF !1 









too, am a young mother, | 


JUST HUSTLE. 


My boy, you are feeling discouraged and 


blue? 

Are you thinking that there are no 
chances for you? 

Does “failure” seem stamped upon all 


that you do? 
Just hustle! 


Do you toil in the office, the field or the 
shop? 
Don't let each small obstacle tempt you 
to stop, 
And every effort and ambition drop. 
Just hustle! 


The world never yet “owed a living’ to 





man, 

Each one has to get it the best that he 
can, 

|} And the hustlers always lead, in the van. 


| Just hustle! 
If you cannot do what you would like 
best to do, 

Or that which seems easy and pleasant to 
| you, 

| Just pitch into something, and 
| right through. 

Just hustle! 


push it 


|. This work-a-day world is a go-ahead 
| place, 
}And laggard complainers are left in the 
| chase; 


| Then forge to the front, and be first in 
| the race. 
| Just hustle! 
| 

Louisa J. Strong in Exchange 
GIVE IT UP 


know why 


SHE DIDN'T 
“Robson, do you 
like a donkey?” 
“Like a donkey?’’ echoed Robson, 
ing his eyes wide; “I don’t.” 
“Because your better half is stubborn- 
ness itself.”’ 
| The jest pleased Robson immensely, 
for he at once saw the opportunity of a 
|glorious dig at his wife. So when he got 


you are 


oepen- 


home he said: 
“Mrs. Robson, do you know why i am 
like a donkey?” 


He waited a moment expecting his wife 
to give it up. But she didn’t. She looked 
at him somewhat pityingly as she an- 
swered: “I suppose it is because you 
were born so.’ 


| written for the RURAL WORLD. 

A WHACK AT OLD BACHELOR. 

Another reason why a hired girl was 
not manufactured from one of Adam's 
ribs was because Eve had no need of one, 
and if poor, weak Adam had not been so 
weak her daughters may have been doing 
without a hired girl yet. But Adam is 
more exacting than ever. It has always 
been a mystery to me why the Lord could 
not have found better material from 
which to make Eve, although I would 
have no objection to being constructed 
from a true lover’s rib; but deliver me 
from the old bachelor. I have always 
heard he had no extra rib, which ac- 
counts for his being a bachelor, and he is 
more to be pitied than condemned. If he 
ever does fall in love it will be with some 
little false bangs, paint and powder girl 
that has less sense than an old maid. 

Please give an account of yourself, Old 
Bachelor! Were you at Mother Eve's? 
Did she take you into the drawing room? 
Did Adam or Eve pass the fruit? Did you 
notice whether Eve had her hair curled 
or not? And as you were such a close ob- 
server, did you notice if she had her face 
painted or powdered? I take notice of 
one thing, it took old Satan himself to 
tempt Eve, while the woman could tempt 
poor Adam to eat the forbidden fruit! 
Now, which was the stronger? And yet 
man is trying to blame woman for his 
faults. It would not surprise me to know 
you were some old back-woods politician 
who will throw up your hat and “holler” 
hurrah when your old whisky-soaked 
man gets in office, and that is the reason 
you don’t want the woman to have a 
hired girl, but do all the work herself. 
Yours in defence. 

A FARMER'S DAUGHTER. 
Osage Co., Mo. 


Poultry 





|they begin to fall « 
jing 


j}death of chicks in the shell, and the so- 


| tion 


and roosted in five 
The feed for the first seven or eight 
days was rolled oats, millet seed, oat- 
meal, some corn bread and broken dish; 
from eight to fourteen days a chick feed 
cracked corn, whole wheat and meat 
were given. I thought as perhaps many 
others think, that the chick feed would 
be all that was necessary. It may be for 
the baby chick from shell to eight days 
}old, or for chicks on summer range; but 
}it was found wanting in this case of ours. 
| When feeding the chick feed we leave off 
|the grit, as there seems to be more grit 
grain im the feed. The condition 


half-bushel baskets. 





| than 
[ene thrift of the chicks tell the tale bet- 








jter than any one else can. The reason 
we didn’t give the chick feed from the 
|start, we didn’t have it then. We will 
|try it with the next lot that will be off in 
|seven days, * BE. W. GEER 

St. Francois Co., M« 

FEEDING BRAN 
Bran is excellent for poultry, and one 


|point in favor of bran is that it contains 
}a much largerproportionof lime than any 
lother cheap food derived from grain, and 
shells of eggs are composed of 
it is essential that food rich in lime 


as the 
lime 


be provided. It may be urged that the 
use of oyster shells will provide lime, but 

t will be found that it is the lime in the 
food that is most serviceable, because it 
is in a form that cun be better digested 
and assimilated than carbonate of lime, 
says the “American Fancier.”’ 

Clover is also rich in lime; and when 
a mess of cut clover and bran is given 
the fowls they will need no oyster shells 
or other mineral matter as a source from 
which to draw the supply of lime for 
the eggs. Do not forget that in sum- 
mer, however, the use of all kinds of 
foods should be used with judgment. If 


the hens have a free range give no food 
at all as long as they are laying, but if 
ff, let bran be the lead- 
ingredient of the food allowed. In 
winter the bran and clover are even more 
essential, as the fowls cannot then se- 
cure green food on the range. 


WHY CHICKENS DIE IN THE SHELL, 


Many reasons have been given for the 


lution of the problem is not an easy task, 
We understand some of the reasons and 
believe them correct, but now comes a 
new doctor on the scene with a condi- 
that has not been heretofore pre- 


sented, says the ‘‘Indicator."’ His claim 
seems a little out of the ordinary and 
sounds a little like ‘red albumen,”’ but 
we have no real reason to pronounce it 


visionary. This new 
are starved to death, actually starved for 
want of nourishment. His claim is that 
not enough nourishment is placed in the 
egg for the chick, but that additional 
nour shment has to be furnished in some 
other way and that can only be furnished 


theorist says they 


by the hen. The hen bares her breast 
when she begins sitting and she is fat 
and in a good condition. In some mys- 
terious manner not explained this fat 
oozes out through the bare skin of the 
hen where it comes in contact with the 


eggs and is taken up by the shells to be 


Chamberlain’s Perfect Chick Feed. 


Stands slone, recognizes no competition and is the 
only origional dry feed, Factory pee ce $2.50. St.Louis 
freight charges added at all istributing points. 
Chamberlain's Chick Feed will raise every one of 
your little chicks 


W.F. CHAMBERLAIN, Kirkwood, Mo. 
P. Rocks and M. B. Turkey Eggs. Oaklaw 
* Grange MISS MARGARET SHIELS. 
Purdy, Mo 
arred P. Rocks, Thurmond’s winning strain; Uy 


and Cocks on hand. Eggs $1.50, 15; 
3 75, 45 
18. 











Large fancy M. B. Turkeys; any 33, * 
‘Mrs. U. E Thurmond, Louisiana, Mo. 


LECHORN ECCS 


From he greatest laying strain on earth 
Brown and White Leghorn Eggs 75e per setting, ry 
per 100 

W. P. Chamberlain, Kirkwood, Mo. 





afterwards fed to the chicks within the 
shel. There may be something in this 
theory, but as we now look at it it seems 
very visionary indeed. 


The claim is that if this substance or 
some similar nourishment could be sup- 
plied the embryo chick in. the egg we 


would have little trouble with chicks dy- 


ing in the shell. Under the present knowl- 
edge of laws governing incubation we are 
not in a condition to believe this, since 
now and then there is a hen whose 


chicks de in the shell when she seems to 
have a key to the situation. This theory 
will be watched closely and observations 
will be made to ascertain if there is any- 
thing in it more than the assertion made. 


MRS. WM. BRITE, Monett, Mo., has 
recently purchased a breeding pen of B. 
P. Rock chickens from the yards of Sid 
Conger, which are beauties; also a yeay- 
ling turkey tom from Cotton Town, 
Tenn., weighing 35 pounds, and turkey 
hens from 20% to 21 pounds, all scored 
birds. She has no more stock for sale 
excepting one tom that weighs 33 pounds, 
for which she will take $10. 


MRS. P. A. WALTERS, Upper Alton, 
Il., advertising 8. C. Brown Leghorn 
and B. P. Rock chickens, farm grown, 
writes that she has her incubator run- 
ning now with 240 eggs, and from 75 8. C. 
Brown Leghorn hens is getting daily 30 
eggs—not one day, but every day. We 
wonder how many can beat that? 

Blessed is the good housewife who can 
relieve the monotony of salt meats with 
a dinner of fried chicken once or twice a 
week. 

The perfect and rapid development of 
the chickens depends very much upon the 
start they get. 





Whitewashing the nests, inside and out, 
is a good means of keeping them free 
from vermin, 


Clean earth is one of the best absorbents 
that can be used in the poultry house. 


lp a Stump 
LOMILES TOA Doctor ff 


Enough to agree anyone. Ill 

big doctor bills, no pleasure in life; blue 
discouraged. What's the matter? Simply /f 
this. You can’t work well, play well or \q 
sleep well until your body is in good healthy 
condition, and you can’t keep the body in 
good healthy condition if you allow disease 
to once get a foot-hold. It is for this reason 


that a bottle of 
Watkins’ Vegetable Anodyne Liniment 


is so valuable in the house. It is ready when 
the first oh = of cold or chill is felt. 


A few 
oes what a doctor would charge many 
yo aero to do — We receive numberiess letters 
like the follo 
4, Wis,, July 5, 1901, 


Manaw. 
I have used Watkins’ Vegetable Anodyne Lini- 
ment for colds and cramps with very shy re om 


the Best Remedy made for 


bb ng BY Cuts, Boras Bea ley y 

An ee strong point about Watkins’ Lini- 
ment from farmers’ view-point, is that it is 
equally good ;2 


MAN AND BEAST. 


Our agent will furnish you withany 

~ of Watkins’ Remedies, or if we have 

no agent in your neighborh: Sl write 

‘3 us, and we will see that you are 
supplied, 

"4 


GIFT FOR 1902. 


We offera beautiful Cook Beok and 


will send us his ad 
Filled with useful information on everything 
taining tothe home. Write to-day. It is free. 


THE J, R. WATKINS MEDICAL L CO., 


Liberty St., WINONA, MINN., U. 











pegs for Retehing te tg! Le a: B. and W. 
P. Rocks. . MAY, Wilson, Mo. 


S. C. B. LEGHORNS Zit: thrifty, farm prove 
Prices correct. Write to 
0. 8S. Jenkins and Wife, Rocheport, Boone Oo., Mo. 
Reduced Prices—Pure bred poultry; 26 years’ 
experience; abtpeet fowls and e; to alaest every 
state, Mrs. Kate Griffith, Bowling Green, Mo 
Bronze Turkey E , Bi. iy tay) lve. 
Rhode Island Reds, areal Rocks, iinevess; 
Langshans $1 15, $1.75 30. M.O. Sewell Birdevitie Ky. 


WALNUT VALLEY POULTRY nlf Bé. 

















Barred Plymouth ee exclusively. Eggs $1.50 
per 15; $2.50 per 30, M. HOADLE alia, Mo. 
100, 4.00 FREE ARDY GARRED ROCKS 


Also Breed Buff, and White Rocks. 
Nepenthe Poultry Ranch, New Florence, Mo. 
1882 REED——.1902 
Eggs for hatching, $2 per 15, from pen etesieg 

Lt. Brahmas, 8. L. Wyandottes, scores 91 to 
Right dealing. H. T. REED, Camp Point, vit 
15 foo 8s 81 [F. 8. O. ¢. Brews p Leghorns # ont Barred 


x “WALTE 
(Box 353) UPPER ae ILL. 


RUPTURE ¢ ple eal while ze we werk, Fou pay 


ALEX. SPEIRS. "Box 906, Waernnoox, a 

















Westate 8 ety Turkeys; 2 oe. winners at Mo. 

7B. P. Rock srenes large Toms, 

$3; Ist vl g “{ ‘Tom trios, 7 Eggs in season. Ad- 
dress MISS MARY L. SOHAAL, Yoxiagton, Mo. 


B P. Rocks exclusively; 8 firsts, 4 seconds and 
ca long line of specials at two shows 1902, Stock 
lor sal 








MRS. Joan L. GAISER, Charleston, Ill., Box A 
arene heres 


421: Games, Premium Articles, &o. Finest 


eye Hidden Name 
me Bre = se CARDS 
cap to, “ cabin, 








=. 
=  Ontalog and 14 ye Ren 
tural Hen Incubator Ge., B 68, Columbus. 





FOR SALE. 


A fine lot of Buff Plymouth Rock Cockerels and 
Pullets. Write for prices. Eggs in season $2 per 13. 
JOHN G. WEBER, Marine, 111. 





Selt- Honing Strope 81. Good / Raeer $1. 
Fountain Pen, 15c. Guaranteed. SCOTT OOM- 
MISSION HOUSE,704,2265 Dearborn- < ,Chicago, nil. 


ECCS! ECCS! 


From High Scoring B.P. Rocks by (Hewes’) breed- 

ing pen from the yards of Sid Conger, Shelbyville, 

Ind. Eggs $2.00 per 15 urkey Tom beg 

35 lbs., scores 96 1-2 from Cotton Town, Tenn.. 

head breeding pen, hens awe 201-2 to 21 1- 4 

coortag 96 to 96 1-2 by Wal ee $3 per 9. “——" 
bator{Eggs from 2 yards $5.00 pe 


MRS. WM. BRITE, MONETT, mo. 








GLEN RAVEN EGG FARM NOTES. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: February has 
been a trying one, especially for the poul- 
try men; but it is an ill wind that brings 
good to no one. This snow and cold 
weather may be favorable for the farmer 
and the horticulturist. 

We have eggs by the half-bushel bas- 
ketful and chicks by the shoe boxes 
full, and our incubator is full of eggs, due 
to hatch in seven days. In spite of the 
cold, snowy weather we get 30 to 3 eggs 
each day. 

The first hatch of the season was a per- 
fect success. We set 225 eggs, tested out 
26 infertile, and hatched 162 chicks from 
the 199 fertile eggs. Of the 37 fertile eggs 
that did not hatch we only examined a 
few of them. Our machine run to 0 de- 
grees several times during the last week 
of incubation, and probably it was our 
fault that we lost the greater part of the 
37 that did not hatch, as those I exam- 
ined had dead embryos about the size of 
my thumb in them. I am a pretty busy 
man, and left the management of the ma- 
chine largely to the matron, and it was 
her first experience. We call it a very 
successful hatch for eggs laid and incu- 
buted in mid-winter. 

While we consider the hatch a success- 
ful one, we are also making a success in 
earing for the chicks, which is consid- 
ered the more difficult of the two, espe- 
clally with the ground covered with a 
coat of ice and snow, and the mercury 
below freezing point most ofthe time. 
Out of the 162 chicks hatched we have 
now 151 fourteen days old. There are 
most always some odds and ends of the 
hatch that will not live. Even with the 
best of care. 

I said eggs by the basketful. We have 
five baskets of eggs all partly full. We 
keep five breeds of chickens, and the eggs 
from each breed are marked when taken 
from the nests and kept in separate 
baskets, with a card on each basket with 
the number of eggs marked on it. 

I also said chicks by the shoe box full. 
We have two shoe boxes 2x4 feet with 
wire lids on them that we keep our 151 
chicks in. The bottoms of the boxes are 
kept covered with clover chaff from the 
barn loft. For drinking fountains we 
bought cups and saucers; fill a cup half 
full of water, turn it upside down in the 
saucer and set on a block of wood two 
inches thick. This prevents chicks get- 
ting wet, also from getting the clover 
chaff in the water. The 162 chicks were 
first kept in four different lots, in boxes 
the size of a cracker box, and roosted 
in four peck baskets. Now at 14 days old 
they are kept in two lots, as above stated 











Radical Cure Truss on Free Trial 


You pay whensatis ed 

Our new ‘‘Improed 

Radica u 

Truss’’ totally unlike 

anything in the trade 

issenton Free Trial 

to ever one sendi 

his address. Offer ra Single, 36. Deabic. $8. 


only for short time. 
F. Av. 8., Minneapolis. 






















Epitomist is edited amid 

ments made at Pilate stam Eeeiiees from sth ec th 
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together with other informant ot inestimad Da Seabaste 

Rah ty oe with any 


gothing ‘bur ee. hest ane rains por all Kinds ot 
Poul tu Angora Goats, Seoteh 

Delgan Hares, Bie., l strainsof Poultry. It is 
our aim to every one k and poultry is not 
absolutely pure to t i A — bh ate 
name address to this ad 

Fm epee will fptzou. ‘ou full 


ons OL oar together with Gower'p- 
TORor ae Spencer, ind. 


LYON & HEALY 
ORGANS 
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The Latest § Styl 
Walnut, eee or Ebony 


Ebony finish. 
PRICES ALWAYS THE LOWEST. 


We make the te: 
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REE. 




























Ss. S. Hamburgs 


Either sex, $1 each, 6 for $5.60. EB $1 r 16. 
Score card with every bird. Address as ” 
TOM VICKERS, Walker, ‘Vernon Co., Mo. 


PURE BLACK BREASTED RED GAMES. 
Cockerels $1.50, Hens $1.00, Trio, $8. 
_. in season, $1.00 per 13. 


- lL. M. MO ES. 
LIMESTONE” VALLEY FARM, NaMITHTON, MO. 


MAMMOTH BRONZE TURKEYS, 


B. Ply. Rock Chickens, 


Large fine birds at reasonable prices. Write. 
N. E. MOSHER & SON, Salisbury, Mo. 


$5.00 Buys 100 Eg izes. 
$1.25 One Sitting...@2.00 Ten Turke 
Brown te hite —. Barred Bas 
Black Minorca and bee Turkeys’ 
acme for Sale. Oircular Write 
. W. GEER, Farmington, Mo. 


FOR SALE. 
te La pene, 8. L, — Golden Sea- 














Drieke Bantams, M. B. Turk 


J. M. Stone, 
Box 30 Hinton, Mo. 


ROCKY HILL POULTRY FARM. 
L., White and Bul Wyandottes; siso Barred P. 
it 
Ricks. 8 ‘Show birds an and good bree! 
‘or qu te your wants. Eggs 
Satisfaction arenined. 
JO A. SHAW, Box 55, McKittrick, Mo. 





rs i? low prices 
in season. 





A Strong Woman 


Iowa City, Iowa, ang.3 15, 1900 
My wife was sick for t ree years. We tried 
everything without relief and s pont much 
money y wife tried Wine of 
bottles cured her. 
knowin, 
the hay 


hay. This medicine gave her strength. For- 
merly she was w tired could 











, HEAD 
NOISES ? 


DEAFNESS OR HARD HEARING ARE NOW CURABLE 


By Our New Invention. Only Those Born Deaf Are Incurable. Head Noises 
\ Cease Immediately. 


F. A WERMAN, OF BALTIMORE, sab 





ALL CASES OP 


BALTIMORE, + March 30, 190) 
Gentlemen :—Being entirely cured of deafness, thanks to your ome we a 

a full history of my cote te be aaea at your discretion. a os ‘ war aew ‘give — 

About five years 830, — right ear began to cing, and this kept on getting worse, until I lost 


my hearing in this ear enti rely; 
I underwent a treatment for catarrh, for three months, without any success, consulted a num- 
fe of physicians, am others, , the most eminent ear specialis . of thle city, who told me thet 
only an operation could me, and even that on eee that ti ises 
then cease, but the hearing A the affected ear would he lost fore —4 he head no — \ 
I then saw your og pepe dental! \ 





ly in a 4! York. Tr, and ord 
pont After I had used it only a few days Pare ms, the ine Zoasoll and 
after five weeks, my Ty Sine in a the y aiooneed ear hes oon entirely restored. I thank you 


teutli'ena and beg to remain. wo y ou, 
WERMAN, 730 8. Broadway, Baltimore, Md., 


Our Treatment Does Not hohe with Your Usual Occupation. 
Bxamination and advice free. Yuu can cure yourself at home at a nominal cos‘. 


INTERNATIONAL AURAL CLINIC, 596 LA SALLE-AVE., CHICAGO ILL 





Mammoth W. H. Turkeys of heavy 
ban og large bone and clear white plu- 
head to select from, also B. P. 
Rook ‘and Buff Rock chickens of popular 
Eggs in season. Call o BAS 
DWIGHT 


ART 
uineasbare, Th, 


Pleasant Hill Poultry. 


Good M. Bronze and White Holland Turk 

at$seach. Good White Plymouth ker- 

els that are nice ones, at $1.25 for one, $2.25 for 

this. "We will treat you (Eight, an od gi yous yout 
'e rea’ ryan ive 

money’s worth. i Ohina a give ry 


JNO. HEDGES & SON, PANA, ILL. 


strains. 








INCUBATORS a AmB t BROODERS 


Be hee' Abs Phot td 

















the civilized 
—— If you are after results en eae | in dollars 
cents, you want one of 7 _booulne ® th Com vorth | 

lear Poultr ry and worth 
ten times the price asked. Sent tor Ite. A As ful! of meatas an egg. 


[Reliable Incubator & Brooder Co., Box 8-15 Quincy, Ils. 











j 
NO COLLEGE EDUCATION 


is needed to run the Sure Hatch 

incubator. They are so simpie 
hat they run themselves. Made 

om ae red 

ly finished; twelve i 

tank, and hydro-safet: 








































A PRAIRIE STATE INCUBATORS. 


342 First Premiums, more than all others combined. Used by 
SRS the U. S. Government. Most beautiful catalog of 750 original 
drawings; some in colors. Mailed on receipt of 10 cents. 


We are headquarters for Poultry Supplies of all kinds. 


HL McK. WILSON & Co., 204 Market Street, St. Louis, Mo. 












Incubators 


oe Successful eyesore 


are primarily the machines for the le. 
No need of your being a mechanic Smabe 
success of the chicken business with the 

Successful. Simple, sure, safe. ‘Fill it with 
good eggs, and it does all the rest. Our 
new catalogue makes everything clear. It 
isa —. Five different editions in five 
different languages. We send you the 
English edition for only 4c, others are free. 


Des Moines Incubator Co., 
Box 88,Des Moines, la..or Box 88, Buffalo, N.Y. 


Address nearest office. 


OF THE PEOPLE 
Bronze Turkeys and Barred Plymouth Rocks For Sale. 


EGGS FOR SALE IN SEASON. 
ADDRESS: 


GENTRY BROS., SEDALIA, ro. 
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RUETURE 


Ihave pra ‘o pain yo Wo pay 
5000 St. okie "hop aa ture senton request. 
i ngton av., St. Louis 






qin 





J tively and pe ane SR. at ANCE hg 
gaife t burning Oe " despair. 'b but write @ oe aa 
ve. 


every oe, letter of advice 
pasion roa ML_D. 212 Nth st., St.Louis, Mo. 


th BY ABSORPTION. No knife 
PANCER So » Book ey T. M. 
H CLaRk®,M.D., Springfield,Maas. 


“MPROVED CHESTER WHITES 








both for sale. Ist. tt. pene aged 
ota estate Show as woll as four other prizes,cal! 
ontor write H. RAUSCHER & SON, 
ASHTON, MO. 





~ ARTICHOKES 


lin dryest season. Wonderfal Hog 
wi yield welvalar bow to plant, cultivate, ete., 


d prices. 
ae J. E. HAYNES, Ames, Tl. 





BERKSHIRES. 


ENGLISH BERKSHIRES—$.00 buys 
LARGE F a pig of aber een: best of breeding. B. 


P. B. Chicken®i ho WwW. M . Monett, Mo. 








POLAND-CHINAS. 








m Herd—Poland Mhinas, 
Perfection 2nd and Tecum- 


wai Mw Hy 
.W. Wallen, Monett,Mo. 


Black U 
sehs at mod. prices. Ernest. 


POLAND-CHINAS. 


Registered Yearling and Aged Sows 
Ginest breeding. Bred to Guy 
Wilkes’ Perfection. Also Angus Cattle. 


a SK G, 
Box 13, Melville, 111. (20 miles from St. Louis). 


POLAND-CHINAS. . gree and dee, Foal: 
rida) ner Carmi, White Co., Til 


FANCY WEANLING GILTS 


70té 100 Ibs. for $10. Big von lengthy 
Of trenwhtte points. Eligible to recora : - 


L. A. SPIES BREEDING ‘co., 
ST. JACOB, ILL. 


VIVION & ALEXANDER, 
FUI.TON, MO. 


f the best strains of Poland-China h 
— < red Jersey ci and Plymouth Rock chicks. 
Young a for sale at all 

















FOR SALE—P.C. Boars and Gilts of April 
farrow. Gilts bred to Ideal, * a worthy 
son of Ideal Tecumseh M. B. Tur- 
keys of best strain. tyoung” Toms weigh 
18 to & , ¢ $8 to 4 bens $2. 

c. ONES, Pawnee, Il 


FOR SALE. 


Pure Bred Poland China Sows and Gilts and 
Shropshire Down Ewes, bred. 
J. W. BOLES, Auxvasse, Mo, 











DUROC-JERSEYS. 
biG 2 HERD: + aaand 
or let- 


ings crated. Write 
— YNES, Ames, Il. 





Darve-Jersey and Berkshire Hogs! breeding 


Satisfaction meee 
ila GENER. Pana Til” 


expense. 
40---DUROC- JERSEYS---40 


Of Bred Sows . Gilts of Best Strai: 
8. G. RICHARDS, Sturgeon, Mo, 








DUROC-JERSEYS 
and W. P. ROCKS. 


Choice young stock for sale. Address. 
B. 8. THOMAS, RB. F. D. No. 4, Oarthage, Mo. 


CHEAP-RATE 
EXCURSIONS 
CALIFORNIA 


April 20 to 27 account National 
Convention, Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, Los Angeles. 
Anybody may go—at $50 round 
trip from Chicago, $47.50 from St. 
Louis, $45.00 from Kansas City. 
Corresponding rates from all 
points east. 

Choice of direct routes returning; 
final limit June 25. 

On the way visit Indian Pueblos, 
Grand Canyon of Arizona, 
Yosemite and San Joaquin Valley. 
The Santa Fe is the comfortable 
way to go—superb service of The 
California Limited; personally- 
conducted tourist-car excursions; 
Harvey meals, best in the world. 
Write for our books, enclosing 

10 cents in stamps. 


Santa Fe 


A. ANDREWS, Gen’! Agent, 
108 N, Fourth Street - = + St, Louis, Mo. 





The Pig Pen 


HOG PASTURE, ETC. 





A correspondent asks how much pas- 
ture will be required for 30 pigs. He also 
wants to .know the proper temperature 
for scalding hogs, and if a lake shore is 
any advantage to a hog pasture, says 
“Farm, Stock and Home.”’ Reply to the 
inquiry is made as follows: 

He does not say if they are fall pigs or 
sows with litters. However, sufficient 
good pasture is always necessary to suc- 
cessful swine raising. Small pasture lots 
are not profitable, unless enough in num- 
ber to change from one to another, to al- 
low regrowing. But the cost of fence gen- 
erally over-balances the profit. It is gen- 
erally claimed that one acre of a good 
stand of red clover will pasture ten hogs 
during the season; but experience shows 
that this is not a safe rule to follow, for 
much depends upon the season. Red 
clover stands at the head for hog pasture 
except where alfalfa will grow. But it 
takes nearly two years for alfalfa to be- 
come well established, and when estab- 
lished it should remain for several years, 
thus interfering with crop rotation, that 
is so desirable in feeding the soll or keep- 
ing up its fertility. 

Kentucky blue grass furnishes a desir- 
able pasture for sows and their litters in 
April, May and part of June; and also in 
the fall months, if parts of the farm that 
are not cultivated, such as timber lots, 
creek bottoms and Jake shores are seeded 
with it. Butto get quick and temporary 
pasture, rye and oats, or oats and barley, 
sown together, one acre will pasture 30 
fall pigs for several days. When there is 
no longer danger of killing frost, sow an 
acre of Salzer’s Billion dollar grass, and 
one of Dwarf Essex rape. By May 15 they 
will pasture 30 fall pigs and some sows 
with their litters, especially if one has 
movable wire fence, so as to change pas- 
ture and allow regrowing. The use of 
such fences has brought about the ‘possi- 
bility of great economy and profit, and 
they will last, with reasonable care, half 
a man’s life time. 

For permanent pasture for swine, brome 
grass has proven to be of great value, 
from the writer's personal observation. 
Hogs eat it with great relish. 

The proper temperature of water for 
scalding hogs is 180 degrees; or to W 
pails of boiling water in a scald'ng vat 
add one pail of cold water. 

Any situation that furnishes good and 
wholesome water for hogs to wallow in 
and drink will add to the value of pas- 
ture. If there is no natural supply of 
water there must be an abundant artifi- 
cial supply. - 


SCARCITY OF HEAVY HOGS. 





Real heavy hogs were very uncommon 
this season for February, says the ‘‘Chi- 
cago Drovers’ Journal."’ Occasionally the 
scales showed something above the 300- 
pound mark, but it was comparatively 
seldom, considering the number of hogs 
that were offered and sold here every 
day. At present, due to the increased de- 
mand and the diminished supply, the 
heavy hogs are good property. Heavy 
packing hogs in first-class condition and 
of good quality, weighing 325 pounds and 
upward, are pretty near a sure thing for 
the top of the market. There is a reason 
for the comparatively few hogs of this 
weight, and it is the same that has been 
the means of putting so many short-fed 
steers on the market during the past 
few months. Farmers have not been in- 
clined to hold the pigs until they are 
heavy enough to enter the heavy packing 
class. Another thing is the cost of feed 
that is required to put sufficient flesh on 
the hogs to sell them as heavy packers to 
an advantage. Farmers fully appreciate 
that there is a cost of feed for the addi- 
tional pounds when hogs get beyond a 
certain point that gradually decreases the 
profit derived from the feed. There is no. 
doubt but heavy hogs will sell well 
on the present market, but it is quite an- 
other question whether or not the farmer 
can afford to meet the market demand 
under the present cost of feeding. 


THE YOUNG-TURLEY SALE. 





Richards, Mo., Feb. 27.—In some places 
in Missouri they say a bale of hay or an 
ear of corn is worth as much as a hog, 
but as high as these commodities the Po- 
land-Chinas sold here yesterday by J. R. 
Young and J. M. Turley were higher. 
Fifty-five head consigned by these two 
well known breeders were sold to a crowd 
of about 200 people at a general average 
of $48.30. In the tabulated summary above 
the detailed averages of each consigner 
are given. The buyers present were most- 
ly from Missouri and Kansas, with one 
man from Iowa. Many bids were sent to 
the auctioneers and newspaper represent- 
atives, largely from Illinois, Missouri and 
Kansas. 

The offering was a most excellent one 
and a distinct credit to the reputations as 
breeders of both Mr. Young and Mr. Tur- 
ley. The sale was advertised as a Mis- 
souri’s Black Perfection sale, as most of 
the offerings of Mr. Young were either 
sired by or safe in p'g to that sweep- 
stakes boar. Mr. Turley’s 8 head were 
mostly the get of W. B.’s Chief. Both 
parties were well pleased with the sale, 
and the breeders present expressed a new 








$21.00 
TO NEW YORK 
STOP-OVER at WASHINGTON 











9 HOURS TO CINCINNATI. 
Direct Line to Louisville 
Observation Diting Cars. 
TICKET OFFICE: Gth & OLIVE. 


For Information Address 
F. D. GILDERSLEEVE, 








confid in the stability and future 
prosperity of the market for purebred Po- 
land-Chinas. 

The highest price of the sale was $175 
paid by W. H. Wooton, of Tuscola, IIl., 
for J. R. Young’s May, 1901, boar. The 
Lad For You, a son of Missouri's Black 
Perfection, out of Fanny U. 8. (67512), a 
daughter of U. 8. Chief 16720. Two fe- 
males sold for over $100 each. Black 
Chief’s Lady, an October, 1899, sow, by 
Missouri’s Black Chief, selling for $138 to 
W. HB. Ritter, Arrowsmith, Ill. 

Lady U. 8. (68474), a coming 4-year-old 
sired by U. 8. Chief and out of Fancy I 
Know, by Chief I Know, sold at $102 to J. 
T. Robinson, Bates City, Mo. Both the#e 
sows were consigned by Mr. Young. What 
was considered the best gilt in Mr. Tur- 
ley’s offering was injured shortly before 
the sale, and probably deprived him of 
the honor of “topping’’ the sale. His 
highest priced animal was an April gilt 
by W. B.’s Chief, dam by Model Boy 
18545, which sold to A, T. Nejison, Leba- 
non, Mo., for $4. Three head In the sale 
sold above $100, one at $85, one at $71 and 
six others at $50 or above. 

The sale was opened by Col. W. D. Ross 
and Col. J. N. Harshberger made a few 
introductory remarks, but most of the 
hogs were sold by Cols. D. P. McCracken 
and H. O, Correll, 

The purchasers included: J. B. Har- 
mon, Valley Falls, Kan.; W. B...Watson, 
Tuscola, Ill.; W. G. Henrey, Gibson City, 
Ti.; J. D. White, Richards, Mo.; John 





Asst. Gon’l. Pass. Agent, $7. Lom, 8.) 


Salmon, Madison Mills, O.; E. H. Ware, 








Douglas, IIL; 


H. O. Minnis, 


Edinburg, 


owin: 

D 

es a harvester. 
ft machine, a boon and labor saver. 


Draft i 


6 an important consideration for the p 
A heavy draft machine is a wor: 


DEERING LIGHT DRAFT IDEALS 
ARE THE EASY RUNNING HARVESTERS. 


yy were the first harvesting machines equipped with roller and ball bearings and 
to ey ae freedom from draft are s 
I ; 


poken of among farmers as “LIGHT 
rospective purchaser 
ing, killing ra on the team; a light 
rvesters have never been approached 


int light draft and are at the head of their Y chess ts in this as in all other particulars, 
Which do you choose? Light Draft or Heavy Draft? 
DEERING HARVESTER COMPANY 


CHICAGO, U.S A. 
World.’s Greatest eens of Binders, Heaters, Reapers, Mowers, Corn Binders, 








kes, ne and 























When to slaughter a pig must depend 
on what we have to feed him, and the 
price at which feed is selling in the mar- 
ket. The price of pork also cuts some fig- 
ure, but not so much as the price of feed, 
says the “Farmers’ Review."’ For in- 
stance, this year in some localiues p'g 
feed is so high in price that every pound 
of additional weight put on costs ten 
cents, which is far above the highest 
market price possible. 
skim milk at a low figure, 
cheese factory 


the pigs till they are of good size, even 


soon as they 


pounds. 





Where the hog 
raiser lives near a creamery and can get 
or near a 
and can get whey for 
practically nothing, it often pays to keep 


when other feeds are high. This year a 
good many pigs are being got rid of as 
attain a weight of 150 























Ill.; J. T. Robinson, Bates City, Mo.; W. | THE WINN & MASTIN SALE 
H. Hadley, Walker, Mo.; H. W. Turney, . 
ret po la.; H. W. Cheney, North To- |Of Poland-China Hogs at Kansas City, 
peka, Kan,; W. H. Ritter, Arrowsm th, > 9 
Ill.; H. N. Holderman, Girard, Kan.; E. Me, Eee = 
hy co it age aye gee An av erage of $87 on 61 head of Poland- 
H. Benedict, Richards, Mas Sedin Tay- China swine wae realised at the Winn S 
lor, Richards, Mo.; Ed. Burrows, El Paso | Mastin sale at Mastin, Kan Thirteen 
Il.; Dietrich & Spaulding aching: animals sold at or above $100 and only 
Han; H. UL @weet, Ochkoeb, Win. | ort? 20 28 low at Me, The top was $100, 
Charles Tom, Nevada. Mo.; E E. Axline, —_ Ae ee oe 
Oakgrove, Mo.; John D. Marshall, Wal- foe hy pp eg nae = > © 
a aE ramadan, Vales one | avout $0 breeders “abi buyora were 
McKibben, Gorden Prairie, I0.; A. ‘T. |brceent baving Beem conveyed to the 
Nelson, Lebanon Mo.; W. B ‘Windsor, |Mastin farm by a special train. The fol- 
Vidette? Mila. ; ~ P Sheehy ‘Minos Mo.: | lowing states were represented in the list 
Gus front Salita which ‘Kan: 3 J. of purchasers: Kansas, Missouri, Iowa, 
Mooney Cornland Iil.; j E Lambert, [Cnin, TANS ORO ee. Two ae she 
Nevada. Mo ena 3 T Henley Hunne. lowest sales were boars, the others all 
Mo ? . ' ; ve * |being bred females. The sales in the or- 
T. P. Sheehy, of Amos, Mo., consigned als OCFRT aR Tanestalog are Rene 
two boars and four gilts which averaged iNo Name. Price. 
pad = A not included in the | 1. ¥ & forte = a Sot $100.00 
Simidiibasés. ‘damnit 7 ss 2. 3 oodbury, Danville, 
4 ne Gonine 8 wee TT - 3. Oviatt Bros., Kansas City... 
Averess rut. 2eereeeanoee: capes 6s 3. Oviatt : Bros., Kansas City e 
43 sows and gilts brought... Teed. 1,862.60 he * lowes ee OCs, On. 10 
‘Avirene Phe ps ' 831 6. E. E. Axline, Oak Grove, Mo.... 152,50 
47 head irodat be eye a0 ‘ 128.50 6. Fu Kendrick, Wilmington, O.. 180.00 
General average aie 3 aes of 45.18 eh pease Pena, Poona — 
J. M. TURLEY’S CONSIGNMENT 8. A. L. Knight, Trenton, Mo... - 17.00 
Fe s 7 7 oo 9. J. W. Funk, Haworth, Lil... 70.00 
? females DrOUght .......++++- 00+. $ 258.00 ll. W. P. Goode, Lenexa, Kan... 76.00 
General Salen cteee sp tec Sever 32.25 11%. H. W. Turner, Lorimer, Ia.... 77.00 
SUMMARY. 13. H. W. Turner, Lorimer, Ia...... 142.00 
{boars brought ......+-.s.ecserr. 14, A. G. Knight, Trenton, Mo...... 82.00 
PP, Mare a, 15. John Harmon, Valley Falls, Kan 100.00 
5i(females brought ....... 16. John Bollin, Kickapoo, Kan.... 90.00 
_ AVOFEBO 000+ vreverere ove 17. A. B. Mull, Iola, Kan.............. 91.00 
% head brought .......:.+. 18. John Bollin, Kickapoo, Kan...... 100,00 
General average ++ 929.8 19. J. M. Turley, Stotesbury, Mo.... 90.00 
—Telegram. 2, A, A. Newton, Mastin, Kan...... 60.00 
<oncsleiniciniade pastimes - > 
POLAND CHINA RECORD NOTES. m4 en sae ry 
2%. H. M. Kirkpatrick, Walcott, Kan 78.00 
At the meeting of the Standard Poland- | 24. H. M. Kirkpatrick, Walcott, Kan 85.00 
China Record Association, held at Mary- |25, Mr. Sheehey .........-..-sseseeeees 78.00 
ville, Mo., Feb. 5, 1902, President H. M. |26. John L. Clark, Bolivar, Mo...... 61.00 
Kirkpatrick spoke of the advantages that |27. Thompson Bros., Marysville,Kan 84.00 
would follow could all Poland-China rec- | 28. N. G. Arnold, Strawberry Point, 
ord associations be consolidated into one eer ere 90,00 
great company. As a result of the sug- | 29. B. * Miller, ‘Brookfield, Qrocsite 130.00 
gestion and the discussion which follow- |30. Henry Bros., LeMars, Ia........ 104.00 
ed a motion was made and carried that |31. H. W. Tierney, Lorimer, Ia...... 62.00 
the president should, on request of a /|32. A. T. Nelson, Lebanon, Mo...... 85.00 
committee from any other record associa- |34. H. W. Cheney, North Topeka, 
tion, appoint a like committee to con- BOM cc ccte cscee secnse eevececeees 41.00 
fer with committees from other associa- |35. H. G. Walker, New Madison, O.. 165.00 
tions with regard to consolidation. 36. W. P. Goode, Lenexa, Kan..... - 76,00 
A committee comprising F. D. Winn, |87. Gus Aaron, Kickapoo, Kan...... 65.00 
8. McKelvie and H. W. Cherry was ap- /38. A. G. Knight, Trenton, Mo........ 77.00 
pointed on classification of herds of |39. James Mains, Oskaloosa, Kan.... 77.00 
hogs for the St. Louis World’s Fair. The |40. J. T. Robinson, Bates City, Mo.. 70.00 
committee was instructed to report to |43. Zeigra Bros., McCune, Kan...... 142.50 
N. H. Gentry. 44. H. W. Turner, Lorimer, Ia........ 85.00 
The Board of Directors was instructed | 45. H. Davidson, Waverly, Kan...... 65.00 
to appropriate such a sum not to exceed | 44. H. M. Kirkpatrick, Walcott, Kan 58.00 
$500 as in its judgment it may see fit as |47. H.. W. Cheney, North renee 
premiums for the Kansas City Live ee 46.00 
Stock Show. 48. 8. F. O'Fallon, ‘Oregon, “Mo. . 50.00 
John Blain of Nebraska was elected |49. H. W. Turner, Lorimer, Ia...... 80.00 
president for the ensuing year and Geo. |50. C. B. Smoot, Petersburg, Ill...... 51.00 
F. Woodworth of Maryville, Mo., was |51, Frank Hoover, Columbus, Kan.. 55.00 
re-elected secretary. 52. Henry Bros., LeMars, Ia..... +e» 90,00 
A cash dividend of $ per share was |53. J. T. Robinson, Bates City, Mo.. 76.00 
declared and on motion the Board of Di- |54. Wm. Maguire ......-ccsssesssseees 51.00 
rectors was instructed to take immediate |55. H. M. Kirkpatrick, Walcott, ‘Kan 68.00 
steps to increase the capital stock to 700 —Telegram. 
shares. 
| DESIRABLE POINTS IN BROOD 
WHEN TO SLAUGHTER A PIG. SOWS. 


She should be something approaching 
|the rangy order. She needs to be long 
and broad, and yet in every respect well 
proportioned, and, in a way, approaching 
the blocky form. The sow wants the 
square hips and full shoulders, and short 
legs that give evidence of capacity to 
carry a heavy body. As the frame-work 
for the whole, one needs a rangy, bony 
frame, not coarse and angular, but well 
and closely compacted, capable of carry- 
ing plenty of flesh and showing it at a 
good advantage. 

The sow should be a g00d suckler. There 
are good milking sows and poor milkers. 
Some will suckle a dozen pigs and make 
them grow better than another with half 
as many. This is a point that is hard to 
determine—the value of a sow for suck- 
ling, away from what ome may deter- 


mine from the probabilities of ancestry— 


WHEN TO WATER HOGS.—Always 
water hogs before feeding and never aft- | d 
erwards. If this is practiced and the ani- 
mals are given ear corn on a feeding 
floor, 14 pounds of corn will produce two 
pounds of gain. In other words, every 
bushel of corn ought to produce ten 
pounds of pork. If this is not being ac- 
complished something is wrong.—John 
Cownle. 


Nobody else but 


me puts his name 





on lamp chimneys 
— there’s mighty 
good reason for 


that. MACBETH. 


If you'll send your address, I'll send you 
the Index to Lamps and their Chimneys, to 
tell you what number to get for your lamp, 





MACBETH, Pittsburgh. 








ing,’’ says: 


ble. 


pect 
meanwhile being content. 
when dry is more slowly 
masticated than when moistened, it might 
be supposed that the greater addition of 
saliva consequent upon slow eating would 
increase the digestibility of meal so fed; 
but the trials so made favor moistening 
the feed with water 
that the pig 
meal, eating 


depends on what she can do. 


ifficult, however, if 


tunity to observe pigs. 
importance of being careful is to find a 
good suckler and hold to her for breed- 
ing.—Exchange. 


ADMINISTRATION 


It is not 
one has an oppor- 


OF FEED TO 


SWINE 


feed morning 


Since meal 


does not 


it very 


of feeding very 


At weaning time the 
pigs should receive feed at least three 
times daily, with water always accessi- 
Since the digestive tract of this 
animal is of limited volume, probably the 
best results in fattening can be obtained 
with three feeds daily: 
trols here as elsewhere, and stockmen 
can easily accustom their animals to ex- 
only, 


and evening 


Observations show 
take kindly to dry 
slowly, and often 
rooting much of it out of the trough. On 
the whole ‘sloppy f° 
pig. 


ds are best for the 


Consequently the 


Professor Henry in ‘Feeds and Feed- 
Suckling pigs take nourish- 
ment from the dam about every two 
hours, and we may accept Nature’s guid- 
ance for the frequency 
young animals. 


but the habit con- 





FEEDING SHEEP THIS SEASON. | 


Editor RURAL WORLD: I have been | 
closely watching the columns of the | 
Sheep Department for the usual letters 
from sheepmen giving their experiences 
managing sheep in general, but have 
failed to find them. While the articles 
have been good, they are not so prized as 
those that come from the shepherds who 
give them tous direct. I have been 
wondering if it were possible that the low 
price of wool and mutton the past sea- 
son had discouraged others as well as 
myself, and they had or were about to 
quit the business. I had over 100 head 
of sheep when the drouth, low price of 
wool and mutton struek us last summer. 


| 


I sold all but 26 head, 2 ewes and one 
buck, Their feed principally so far this 
winter has been shock fodder and very 
light ration of corn once a day. Yet my 


sheep have done finely. In fact they are 
in better condition than when taken off 
the pasture. I have been very careful to 
remove the smut that was in the fodder. 
I did not know, but thought probably it 
would be injurious to them. It is best 
always to be on the safe side. 

I bred my ewes so they would begin 
| dropping their lambs about Feb. 2%. I 
| may have my standard too high, but I ex- 
| pect 40 lambs from my 26 ewes. Of course 
| my ewes are picks from the flock I had 
llast season. 





Now, brother shepherds, 
this breaking the 


if you will call 


ice, let us hear from 


you. If you are discouraged, tell us so. 
Misery likes company. 
Speaking of shock fodder, I believe it 


is among the best of all feed for sheep 
if taken care of at the right time. I cut 
mine as soon as the shucks begin to dry 
on the ear, while the blades are yet 
green. If properly shocked up it will cure 
out all right. It will be bright and then 
good feed for any kind of stock. 

Green Co., Ill, H, E, SPONSLER. 


The Shepherd 


Our entire product is sold 
direct to consumers, you thus 
avoid adulteration and mid- 
diemen’s profits. Ifyou want 


pure whiskey for medicinal 


Purposes or otherwise, read 
the following offer. It will 
interest you. 

We will send four full quart 
bottles of Hayner’s Seven- 
Year-Old Double Copper Dis- 
tilled RyeWhiskey for $3.20, 
Express 





One hundred and fifty thou- 
sand customers throughout 
the United States use our 
whiskey. Ample testimony 
as to its purity and quality, 
is it not? 

Save the enormous profits 
of the middlemen. Such 
whiskey as we offer for $3.20 
cannot be had elsewhere for 
less than $5. Our distillery 
was established in 1666. 33 
years’ reputation is behind 
our whiskey. 


or any of the £ 
Orders for Ariz., 
daho Bont. Nev a " Mex. 
Ore., Utah, Wash., W ust cail 
for Sb quarts b by freight, prepaic. 


References—State Nat'l Bank, 
St. ae Nat’! Bank, Dayton, 
xpress Companies. 


‘© NEAREST ADDRESG, 





THE HAYNER DISTILLING C 


305-307 8. Seventh St., St.Louis,Mo. 
* 226-232 W. Fifth S Dayton, Ohio. 
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LAMB FEEDING. 


Word is frequently coming from feed- 
ers in the west that there is a great 
shortage in feeding lambs this winter, 


owing to the high price of feed stuffs, 
says “Farm, Stock and Home.” These 
reports range all the way from 50 to 2 
per cent only of last winter's feeding, 
and many of the reports claim that even 
at last winter’s price of grain, feeders 
lost money. That these reports are large- 
ly true is proven by a rising lamb and 
mutton market. Lambs have passed the 
six cent mark, good wethers have gone 
above five cents and good fat ewes fit for 
export have sold as high as four and a 
quarter cents in Chicago. This rise in 
mutton indicates that the shepherd who 
raised his own lambs in this and neign- 
boring states, and who had the cour- 
age to feed high priced stuffs, will reap 
a fair harvest of profit. While most any 
kind of mutton has recently found ready 
sale, the bright shepherd will see that 
his shipment is ripe; that is, that the an- 
imais are evenly well fattened and firm 
of flesh, for there is always a good mar- 
gin between tops and middlings, and some- 
times a small fraction of a cent makes 
the difference between profit and loss in 
feeding. 

If the lambs were brought to the feed 
yard in proper condition from their fall 
run on rape and stubble fields, there is 
nothing better in the shape of grain to 
top them off than corn. If a little flax 
seed is mixed with the corn when coarsely 
ground it will remove the tendency to 
constipation, which is generally so prev- 
alent in winter feeding. 





BREEDING BWES AND LAMBS, 

Great care should be exercised in se- 
lecting a good ram and breeding ewes 
of good quality in order to obtain strong 
and vigorous offspring, which means 
thrift, growth and stamina. The Down 
families are perhaps as good as any, as 
they are prolific, quick maturers, good 
mothers, easily fattened and of the best 
mutton type, writes H. E. Hoak in the 
“N. EB. Homestead.”’ 
In no case should rams be allowed to 
run with the ewes longer than until preg- 
nant, as they are very rough with ewes 
and cause them to lose their lambs. 
Handle pregnant ewes with care, never 
crowding them through a narrow pas- 
sageway or allowing them to become ex- 
cited, especially by some vile dog. The 
feed for ewes depends very much upon 
the kind of lambs wanted. If large, 
heavy-boned, well-muscled lambs are de- 
sired, feed bone and muscle foods such 
as oats, bran, etc., although large lambs 
are harder on ewes at time of parturi- 
tion. If small lambs are desired, feed 
plenty of rough feed, corn and some good 
succulent food in conjunction, If mangel- 
wurzels be used they should be fed very 
cautiously previous to lambing time, as 
they are a great laxative. 

Good, comfortable quarters should be 
obtained in which to rear early lambs. 
Previous to parturition, which is in 180 
to 154 days, feed ewes for milk, free 
quarters from all obstructions such as 
stalks, etc., provide with cut straw, as 
lambs are clumsy at best. After a lamb 
is dropped, the shepherd should remove 
ewe and lamb to separate quarters, pro- 
vided with cut straw as previously men- 
tioned, remove tags around udder, that 
lambs may not get those instead of nip- 
ple. See that lambs get plenty of milk, 
are well dried, etc, If necessary to foster 
lambs, very good results may be obtained 
by rubbing lamb over eweor lamb if there 
be one, in order to give proper odor, or @ 
dog being brought near by will often 
cause ewe to stand that lamb may nurse, 
If then on third or fourth day should 
docking be desired, draw hide of tail to- 
ward the body and dock at third joint, if 
possible, to prevent excessive bleeding. 
Should lamb be endangered thereby, cord 
tail. After danger has entirely ceased, 
cut cord and let it move at will, Cast- 
rating should be done as quickly as pos- 
sible by removing lower portion of scro- 
tum, as blood is not so likely to coagulate 
as when scrotum is slit. Castrating and 
docking should be done in the evening, 
as ewe will lie down with lamb and be 
quiet. It-is not best to do both at same 
time. 

Crowd lambs by feeding dam oats and 
clover hay in conjunction with some good 
succulent food, until grass arrives, then 
supplement with grain. As soon as lambs 
are old enough to eat, provide pen just 
high enough at bottom to admit lambs, 
that they may have access to what they 
will eat up clean. Give worm powders, 
keep free from ticks, and let ewes and 
lambs have access to salt and plenty of 
fresh water. Prepare a patch of rape to 
turn on, and from that feed oats, bran 
and gradually add corn. The bran will 
aid digestion and prevent lambs getting 
costive. Succulent food may also be fed 





satisfactorily from any standpoint. 


ANGORA GOATS FOR SALE! 


I have about 800 recorded, high class and medium class does and a few old fash- 
ioned goats that I will sell at a reasonable price. 
Address 

Kansas City Stock Yards, Kansas City, Mo. 


I am in a position to fill any orders 
W. T. McINTIRE, Agent, 








Of the best families at farmers’ prices. 


FINE BERKSHIRES 


Write for what you 


want, or, what is better, come and inspect the stock. M 
WwW. H. KER, Prairie du Rocher, lis. 








lot of fall Pigs and Boars ready for service 


DUROC-JERSEY HOGS. 


40 choice Gilts, lengthy and deep bodied, bred for March and April farrow. A thrifty 


for sale. Prices reasonable. 


S. Y. THORNTON, Biackwater, Mo. 
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“Invincible, Unsurpassable, Without a Peer,’’ 


Writes a regular subscriber, who has read it for many years, of the 
Twice-a-W eek issue of the 


St. Louls Globe-Democrat 


and this is the unanimous verdict of its sane a 3 batt 4 million readers. It is BEYOND ALL 
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One Dollar For One Year. 
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Eight Pages each Tuesday and Friday. 
Sample Copies Free. 
GLOBE PRINTING Co., 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Rural World and Globe-Democrat—Either Address, Both for $1.50 net. 
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tic and world-distant facts. 


REMEMBER 


104 papers a year. 
dress all orders to 


CO rer rE a 


The Twice-a-Weck Republic 


Is the Greatest and Best of all Newspapers. 


Its Telegraphic and Cable News Service excels that of any other paper. 
It prints the new news fully; not im: 
Now is t) 
medium keeping in touch with the whole world. 
in polities, but distinctly a NEWSPAPER and Family Journal. 


inative occurrences, but domes- 
e time to subscribe for the best 
It is DEMOCRATIC 


THE SUBSCRIPTION PRICE of $1.00 gives you two papers each week, 
It is printed every Monday and Thursday. 


Ad- 


THE REPUBLIC, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Rural World and Republic, either address, both for $1.50 net. 
PRIETO ETCTN Ss HURON EE sig Re 








Perfect ts and collars 


BARGAINS IN FANCY BRED SOWS. 


ars. Bred to Simply O. K., Ist 
Fair and B Big Chief I Know, the 1,000-lb. Boar. Write for prices. 


JOHN L. CLARK, BOLIVAR, MO. 


vrize winner at Me. State 








FARM 


CH EAP LANDS 


LOCATED ON THE YAZOO & MISSISSIPPI 
VALLEY R. R. IN THE FAMOUS 


YAZOO 
VALLEY 


OF MISSISSIPPI--SPECIALLY ADAPTED TO 
THE RAISING OF 


COTTON, CORN, 
CATTLE -« HOCS 


SOIL RICHEST IN THE WORLD 


Write for Pamphlets and Maps. 
E. P. SKENE, 
Land Commissioner, 
Central Station, Park Row, Room 500, 
CHICAGO ILL. 














corn is the main fattening food. Always 
keep sheép in dry, healthy quarters, and 
provide plenty of shade in hot weather. 





Water under foot is 
to sheep growing and the flock needs to 
be watched carefully. 


Mothers will find “Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syr- 





with good results, but bear in mind that 


up”’ the best remedy for Children Teething. 
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ONE POUND WOOL EXTRA 













f\ D0. YOU FEED SWINE? 


For the m ical swine paper, giving up-to- 
date methods and market reports, send 10 
cents in silver for four months trial subscrip- 
tion. Regular price 00 cents 
ayear. Address 


BLOODED STOCK, 
Oxford, Pa. 











You are all aware that the catalog 








houses are here to stay, and why not? 
You can take the catalog of a firm, say 
like Marvin Smith Co., of Chicago, and in 
a few days after ordering, have the goods 
at your door, and you will find that you 
|have not only saved money, but have 
| gotten just what you ordered 

If you want Early Ohio or Early Rose 
seed potatoes write for prices and cata- 
log to J. R. Ratekin & Son, Shenandoah, 
| lowa. 

Overfeeding the breeding ewe will les- 
sen her fertility and destroy the vitality 
of the foetus. 


| , Wool is a preduct from feeding just 
|} the same as tiesh or fat. 
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The Markets 


WHEAT —No. 2 red at 8c, No. 3 red at 
S8c delivered E. side; No. 2 hard at Ti@ 
77%c for Nebraska and Turkey quotable 
at 78%@79c, 15,000 selling late Saturday. 

CORN—No. 3 at 58%@68c, and choice at 
0c; No. 2 yellow at 6lc and No. 3 yellow 
at 60c; No. 2 white at 6c; No. 3 white at 
é4c for poor to 65c. 

OATS—A better inquiry, mainly from 
local buyers, as not much shipping de- 
mand. By sample, delivered, No. 2 at 
4%c; No. 3 at 44c; No. 2 Northern at 45%c; 
No. 2 white at 46c; No. 3 white at 44c for 
poor; No. 4 white at 4@45c and poor #0@ 
4ic; No. 3 color at 44%c. 

RYE—No. 2 at 61%c. 

BRAN—Small sks. at 9c and direct or- 
ders at 91@%8c; at mill 92@95c. Shipstuffs 
at mill $1@1.%. 

HAY—Prices E, trk. as follows: Timo- 
thy $14 for choice, $12.50@13.50 for No. 1, 
$11.50@12 for No. 2; clover $9.50@12; clover 
mixed $11.50@12 for Mo. 1 and $10.50@11 for 
No. 2; prairie this side $12.50@13 for choice 
and No. 1 and $11@12 for No. 2; alfalfa $14 
@14.50. 





PRICES ON 'CHANGE. 
The following table shows the range of 
prices on future and cash grains: 
Closed Ranged Closed 
Saturday. Yesterday. Yesterday. 
Wheat— 
May ...8244@83 b 
July ...76%b 
Corn— 
May .. 
July .. 
Oats— 
May ...44% 


824%4@3% 72% 0 
T%-%-764 THHO% b 


0O4G% 61%a 
61 @Hl% 61%b 


-61% b 
-61% 


«oe @.... 48 
July ...36n ..@.... Men 
Cesh wheat. corn and oats ranged: 
Yesterday.Saturday.Last year 
Wheat— 
No. 2 red....85 @86 
No. 3 red....83 @84 
No. 2 hard..77 @79 
No. 3 hard..76 @78 
Corn— 
No. 2 mixed.61 @.... 
No. 2 white.&4%@.... 
No. 3 mixed.584%@60 
No. 4 mixed.58 @58% 
No. 3 white.6444@6 
No, 2 yellow 
No. 3 yellow 
Oats— 
No. 2 mixed.44% 
No. - 
No. 2 white.44%4@46 
No, 3 white.44 @45% 
No. 4 white.40 @45 
No. 3 mixed.44 @44% 
No. 4 mixed.434%@44 


84%@8  74%@75 
83%4@84 n714@73% 
7 @9 T1%4@71% 
7% @i8n 69 @0% 


387% @89 
89% @89% 
38% @38% 
38 @33% 
39%@.... 
39% @39% 
89%@.... 


62 @.... 
65 @% 
6 @él 
59% @60 
6444@65 
61 @.... 
0 @éil 


44% @45% 
5%4@.... 
15% @46 

4 @45% 
4144@U4% 
43% @444 


6G@15% 36% @27% 
23%4@% n 
2% @2B3% 
27% @27% 
26% n@.. 
26 n@.... 


COTTON—Local spot quotations—Or- 
dinary, 7c; good ordinary, 7%c; low mid- 
dling, 8%c; middling, 8%c; good middling, 
8%c; middling fair, 9c. 4 

WwooL—Very quiet. Holders here and 
in the country are showing a disposition 
to sell, but there are few orders from 
manufacturers, and the tendency of val- 
ues is downward; even bright wools are 
lower to sell. Missouri and Illinois—Comb- 
ing and clothing, 174@18c; medium cloth- 
ing, 164@l7c; braid and low, l6c; slight 
burry, 14@14%c; hard burry, 11%c; light 
fine, 14@14%c; heavy fine, 11@12c. Arkan- 
sas and Southern—12 months, 16%@l17c; 
lamb, 154@l6c; burry, 12@13c; hard burry, 
10c. 

EGGS—This market took a decided drop, 
owing to a large increase in receipts and 
lack of demand. Sales at 22c. Inferior 
Southern %c to Ic per dozen less. 

LIVE POULTRY—Chickens scarce, 
hence stiffer prices even than prevailed 
last week easily obtained for the few 
coops that come in. Turkeys also scarce 
and demand unsupplied. Ducks quiet and 
steady. Geese dull and nominal—really 
out ef season. Turkeys, average receipts, 
18c. Mixed chickens and hens, 9%c; old 
roosters, 4%c; broilers, 2 pounds or less, 
13c; capons, 10@12c. Ducks, 0c. Geese, 
4%@ic. Live pigeons, per dozen, $1.25. 

BUTTER—Steady. Quotations: Cream- 
ery—Extra, 28c; firsts 24c; seconds 20@21c. 
Dairy—Extra 20@2ic; firsts 17@18c. Coun- 
try—Choice roll 16c; poor to good 14@lic; 
choice packed l15c; poor to fair 13@l4c; 
grease 4c. Ladle-packed—Extra 17c; firsts 
lc. 

CHEESE—Jobbing: Twins at 11%c; sin- 
gles 12c; dairies 12%c; Y. A. 18c; long 
horns 13%c; N. Y. large 12c; N. Y. small 
1%c. Limburger 13c. Swiss—Choice lic; 
No. 2 12@18c. Brick 13%c. 

STRAWBERRIES — Florida refrigerat- 
or stock 45@50c per quart box for choice; 
Texas slack filled boxes $5@5.50 for 2- 
quart case; choice higher. 

APPLES—Current receipts selling from 
$2@3 to $3 per bbl.; fancy stock higher. 
From storage Ben Davis held at $3.25, as 
to quality, and $4@4.50 for choice per bbl, 
in a jobbing way. : 

POTATOES—Quote: Rural on trk. 76@ 
78c; fancy 8c; poor 70@75c. Barly Ohio 
$1.10@1.15; red cut rose and triumph 75@ 
Tic. 

NEW POTATOES—Porto Rico $6@7 per 
bbl. 

ONIONS—Choice near-by yellow at $1.50 
del.; white at $1.50; red globe at $1.50@1.56 
in bulk; $1.60 in sks. 

SWEET POTATOES—Choice 
$3.75; Queen $8.25 per bbl. 

BROOM CORN—Practically no corn re- 
maining in first hands, and dealers are 
holding firmly for higher prices. Quota- 
tions here are entirely nominal, as fol- 
lows, per ton: Common, $6@%5; fair, $30@ 
85; choice, $90. 

GRASS SBEDS—Offerings continue 
light, prices nominal. Per 100 pounds: 
Timothy at $5.50 to $6; clover—fair at $8 
to $8.50; good at $8.75 to $9.25, millet or 
Hungarian at $2 to $2.10, redtop at $5 to $9 
—all inferior lots less. Sales: 40 sacks 
timothy at $5.73, 10 sacks clover at $8.82. 

WHIPPOORWILL PEAS—Latest sales 
at from $1.45 to $2.07 per bushel. 

DRIED FRUIT—Steady; firm on all 
good grades apples and peaches; offerings 
light. Apples: Evaporated rings—Poor 
at 6c, fair at 64@7c, choice at 7%c, fancy 
at 8c; evaporated quarters at 6c to 7c; 
bleached chops and peelings at 1@1%c— 
poorer grades nominal; sun-dried quarters 
—Southern at 4c to 5c, Missouri and Iili- 
nois at 5@5%4c—fancy at 5%c. Peaches at 
2%@%4c for choice sun-dried halves—lots 
out of condition less. Sale 1 car apple 
peelings on p. t. 

BEANS AND PEAS—In a jobbing way 
from store: White beans (per bushel)— 
Hand-picked at $1.75, machine-picked at 
$1.72, screened at $1.70—car lots on track 
less. Dried green peas—Ordinary at $1.55, 

Scotch at $1.65; split peas at $1.90; black- 


yellow 





oo been used for over sixty years 
y millions of mothers for their 

children while teeth- 

ing with perfect suc- 
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softens the — allays 
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Sooth- | 14 hands, 








THE SEED CORN QUBSTION. 


Not for many years has there been as 
great demand for good, sound, well-ma- 
tured seed corn as there is and will be 
this coming season. For this reason farm- 


ing their seed corn now and at once; then 
they will know where it is when they 
want it to plant. In this connection we 
wish to call attention to the seed corn 
advertisement of J. R. Ratekin & Son, 
which will be found in another place in 
this issue. Messrs. Ratekin’s have made 
the growing and handling of seed corn a 
specialty for the past eighteen years, and 
during that time claim to have sold and 
sent out more seed corn than any other 
growers, seed house or seed firm in the 
world. Last year they sold seed in every 
county in five of the leading corn grow- 
ing states, without exception, and they 
say their trade this year is ten times 
greater than ever before up to the present 
time. Last year they sold seed corn in 
115 counties in Texas, and as a result of 
the great satisfaction given from this 
seed they have this year received orders 
for and made shipment of over thirty car 
loads to that state up to the present time, 
and since corn planting begins in Texas 30 
to 60 days earlier than it does in the great 
corn states of Kansas, Missouri, Nebras- 
ka, Iowa and Illinois, they say that they 
naturally expect an avalanche of orders 
from this time on from this great corn 
belt. 

The illustration shown herewith ts from 


ers should not delay the matter of secur- | 


| 


4 CHBAP PIG-COW BARN, 


Editor RURAL, WORLD: I will give a 
description of a cheap and comfortable 
hog house and cow shed combined, which 
I built im the fall. I selected for its loca- 
tion a hillside with an east slope of about 
4 degrees. I @ug down to the depth of 
four feet on the upper side, throwing the 
dirt to the lower side and banking that 
up. When level I built of logs that had 
once been a@ log house, a room 16 by 18. 
For rafters I used poles and gabied up 
also with poles old-fashioned style. Over 
these I laid old pieces of rails. Then I 
put on @ Cover of straw about one foot 
thick, and on top of this a coat of refuse 








ja true photograph of a fair sample of 
jears taken from their seed pile after it 
'had been prepared ready for shelling. In 
}the management and conducting of their 
great seed corn plant they employ from 
150 to 75 competent men from Nov. Ist to 
May Ist each year, and each and every 
|ear of corn that is thrown into their large 
drying houses is carefully gone over, and 
every ear, whether good or bad, is care- 
fully hand-picked and sorted, after which 
each ear that goes into the seed pile is 
carefully inspected by experts, and if 
found of good vitality, the butt and tip 
ends are shelled off, thus leaving nothing 
but the best and most uniform grains for 
seed purposes; therefore they can well 
say that their corn is seed corn, and not 
elevator corn that is often offered for 
seed. Shenandoah is located in the ex- 
treme southwest county, but one, in Iowa, 
on the great Nishnabotna Valley, that 
has become so noted for the corn it 
grows. In 1880 Page County, in which 
Shenandoah is located, produced almost 
six million bushels of corn and more than 
all the New England States combined, 
and an average of over three hundred and 
twenty bushels for every man, woman 
and child, inhabitant in the county. The 
Ratekins issue a neatly printed and nice- 
ly bound catalog of 65 pages, in which 
there will be found much valuable infor- 
mation with regard to corn and corn cul- 
ture, with other up-to-date valuable in- 
formation, which will be mailed free to 
every reader of this paper who will write 
for it. Write them to-day; it will pay you. 








eye at $2.25; California pink (per pound) 
at 3%@38%c; New York kidney at 4c. 
Lima beans, 5%c; lentils, 4%c. 

HONEY—Comb—Dark 6@8c, bright am- 
ber at 10@llc, white alfalfa at 15@1l6éc—in- 
fe:lor and broken less. Extracted and 
stiained—Southern in barrels at 44@4%c; 
cans, 5@5%c; Celifornia in cans at 6@6%c. 

T-EESWAX—Qvote at 27c per Ib, for 
reime, 

SHEEI’ PES '1S—Full-wool pelts nomi- 
nally 50c to 9c; shearings at 5c to lic; dry 
stock, fallen, etc., 8c per Ib. 

FEATHERS—In demand; steady. Prime 
live geese in small sks. 47c, in large sks. 
45c; gray 35c in small, 33c in large sks.; 
old white 35@87c; X 26@30c; XX 16@20c; 
XXX 10@12c; XXXX 5c; chicken 3c; tur- 
key—tal, 12cl wing 6c, pointers 3c; wing 
and tail 7c; wing, tail and pointers 5c; 
body 2c; duck—white 35c, dark 25c. 

LIVE STOCK. 

HORSES—There was a moderate run for 
the auction to-day, but the quality was 
good and in a way atoned for the com- 
parative shortness of supplies. On the 
market there was a large aggregation of 
buyers from the various districts. Bast, 
South, on farm account, etc., and the sev- 
eral grades of offerings found a free out- 
let at values strong by comparison with 
last week. The request for select Boston 
chunks opened equally as good as the 
week before, and the farm inquiry was 
fully in keeping with the supply. South- 
ern buying was active, and there was a 
continued good movement in British 
horses. The supply was hardly large 
enough for the demand, and a large vol- 
ume of offerings would have incited more 
activity and perhaps a better movement, 
as some of the buyers were forced to hold 
back. On drivers and tasty harness 
horses the demand was very strong from 
all exterior and local sources alike, but 
there were fewer of these than any other 
class available. 

Horse quotations: Heavy draft—Com- 
mon to good, $120@150; choice to extra, 
$160@185. Chunks, 1,150 to 1,350 lbs.—Fair 
to good, $66@80; good to choice, $85@110. 
Coach horses and cobs—Fair to good, $140 
@175; choice to extra, $200@500. Horses for 
the South—Small, light drivers, fair to 

choice to extra, $60@70. 
Southern drivers—Large, $35@125. Export 
chunks, 1,200 to 1,500 Ibs—Plain to good, 
$75@%; choice to extra, $100@120. Business 
drivers—Fair to good, $8@110; choice to 
extra, $125@150. Saddlers for Southern 
use—Fair to good, $75@90; choice to ex- 
tra, $100@135; fancy gaited and New York 
saddlers, $150@300. Inferior horses—Com- 
mon, small plugs, $20@80; heavy work 
plugs, $40@60. 

MULES—About ten car loads and sever- 
al lesser consignments arrived for the 
Monday market, nearly half, however, of 
which were directed straightway to the 
dealers, leaving the commission market 
with only a moderate opening run. One 
of the most notable features was the poor 
class of quality, which was generally 
present in the offerings. The market 
opened slowly and sellers had few sales 
of any character to report from the fore- 
noon’s trading, the general disposition of 
buyers being to hold off until a later pe- 
riod in the day before commencing pur- 
chases. There were, however, no distinct 
changes evident in the market, to all ap- 
pearances that trade maintaining a steady 
tone, with the opening of last week. 

Mule quotations (for broke mules 4 to 7 
years old): 

extreme range ......3 50 0@ 70 0 
14 hands, bulk of sales ........ 50 0@ 60 00 





55 00@ 80 00 
55 00@ 65 00 
75 00@110 00 
7% 0@ 90 00 
90 00@125 00 
95 00@106 00 


14% hands, extreme range.... 
14% hands, bulk of sales 

15 hands, extreme range .. 

15 hands, bulk of sales....... 
15% hands, extreme range .... 
15% hands, bulk of sales .... 
16 to 16% hands, extreme 

range 

16 to 16% hands, bulk of sales. 126 00@140 00 
ADDITIONAL MARKETS ON PAGE 4. 


ENORMOUS BXPORTS TO BUROPE. 


The old world is largely dependent 
upon this country for its labor saving ma- 
chinery, and although enormous quanti- 
ties of machinery of this character are 
being shipped every day, the trade is as 
yet in its infancy. 

Nearly every steamer leaving our Amer- 
ican ports at this season has for its cargo 
a large quantity of harvesting and other 
agricultural machinery, the major por- 
tion of which is manufactured in Chicago. 

The steamer Asyria, which sailed for 
Havre on February 11, has a freight ton- 
nage capacity of 10,348 tons, which was 
occupied by Deering harvesting ma- 
chines. 

The tonnage capacity of other steamers 
which have recently sailed for Europe, 
and whose cargoes were divided about 
equally between harvesting machinery 
and other American labor saving ma- 
chines were the Othello, with a capacity 
of 8,318 tons; the Alecto, 5,82 tons; the 
Serviphos, 5,115 tons, and the Sicilia, with 
a capacity of 4,660 tons. Truly America 
is cutting a wide swath across the pond 
at the present time, and the end is not 
| yet. 


W. G. GRIFFITH, McNabb, IIl., adver- 
tises “‘Reid’s Yellow Dent Corn” in this 
issue. This variety of corn is too well 
known to need any extended description. 
It is one of the four yellow varieties rec- 
ognized as pure-bred by the Illinois Corn 
Breeders’ Association. Mr. Griffith will 
ship in car or shelled, as desired. Write 
for prices, mentioning RURAL WORLD. 








Humanity 


Is what everybody says who 
has used 


t.Jacobs Oil 


For it cures the most diffi- 
cult cases of Rheumatism— 
after tog other form of 
treatment has failed. 


St. Jacobs Ot! never fails. 
It Conquers Pain 


Price, 2§c and soc. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS IN MEDICINE 














cane stalks which made a good roof, as it 
turns water well, I stripped the cracks 
with old boards. I made a door in the 
|east side for the cow entrance, and put a 
|}small door in the south side for the hogs 
jto go in at. A partition inside separates 
| the hogs from the cows. On the west and 
|north I banked up the dirt about two feet 
|high, cutting a ditch for the water to run 
|off. The shed is built on the fence line, 
so the hog lot is on the south side and the 
cow lot on the north XEREX. 
Morgan Co., Il. 


| 
| 


TENNESSEE NOTES. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: Our coldest 
|day was five degrees below zero, on Dec. 
15. Since that date the mercury has 
ranged from tem degrees above zero and 
upward. St. Valentine’s day was with us, 
a singular day. The sky was overcast 
with heavy clouds all day and we had 
thunder and lightning, light rain, some 
sleet—the first of the season—and this fol- 
lowed by six inches of snow. The coldest 
during this storm was 12 degrees above 
zero. 

CROPS.—All late sown grain suffered 
badly with the freeze in December. The 
early sown—both wheat and oats—prom- 
ises a fair yield. Farmers usually sow 
late to avoid the ravages of the Hessian 
fly. 

FRUIT.—A large percentage of our im- 
proved peaches are killed. Of seedlings 
there are plenty left. Mainly the cold at 
blooming time to be feared now. 

SAWING WOOD.—Well, Mr. Lyon, 
those sons of yours certainly are young 
Lions” in their line. I, too, like our Ar- 
kansas friend, cannot get men to work 
that way. 

THAT TEST ACRE.—Mr. Crotsenburg, 
will we try test acres again? Last year 
my main aim was to test the comparative 
value of fertilizers. This year—if we live 
and all goes well—the test will be chiefly 
with regard to yield per acre of the sev- 
eral crops I may plant. 

Come, my friend, Mr. Levi Yoder, won’t 
you join this crowd? Answer with a 
hearty Yes? Success to the RURAL 
WORLD and all its readers. 

Lawrence Co., Tenn. P. 8. GARMAN. 





LINCOLN CO., N. E. MO.—The amount 
of corn shipped into this county equals 50 
per cent of the amount produced in the 
county. Fewer cattle and hogs are being 
fed than for a number of years. 

The weather has continued cold for four 
weeks with no thawing. Wheat is well 
protected with a good covering of snow. 
Stock water is becoming very scarce in 
some localities, some farmers having to 
resort to melting snow for both house 
purposes and stock. 

Corn stover and hay are becoming 
scarce, but there is an abundance of 
straw. 

On account of the continued cold weath- 
er and heavy snow but little farm work is 
being done. Weekly shipments of corn 
into the county are made. 

Farmers are becoming more interested 
in cowpeas and a large acreage will be 
sown the coming season. 

A. BROWN. 


MISSOURI WEATHER AND CROPS. 


The climate and crop bulletin of the 
Missouri Weather Bureau Section of the 
United States Department of Agriculture 
for the month of February is as follows: 

The month of February, 1902, averaged 
decidedly colder than usual throughout 
the State, and except in portions of the 
central and southwest sections, the pre- 
cipitation of the month was also much be- 
low the normal, most of the northern 
counties receiving less than one inch. 
Over the larger portions of the State the 
ground was well covered with snow until 
the twenty-second, and in some sections 
during practically the entire month, af- 
fording ample protection to winter wheat, 
which is generally reported in good con- 
dition, except in some of the southern 
counties and in a few localities in the 
northeast section. In a number of the 
southeastern counties, and also in the ex- 
treme southern counties of the southwest 
section, the thick coating of ice which 
covered the ground at the close of Janu- 
ary remained unmelted during February, 
and in those districts it is feared that the 
wheat has been injured, but the extent of 
the injury, if any, cannot yet be deter- 
mined. Slight damage was also done in a 
few counties by alternate thawing and 
freezing during the last week of the 
month. In some districts wheat is report- 
ed in much better condition than it was at 
the close of January. 

A few correspondents, principally in the 
extreme southern counties, report that 
peach buds have not been seriously in- 
jured. The melting snows, together with 
moderately heavy rains, which fell in por- 
tions of the eastern and southern sections 
on the twenty-seventh and twenty-eighth, 
materially increased the supply of stock 
water in those sections,and in some coun- 
ties streams and ponds were filled to over- 
flowing. A. B. HACKETT, 

Section Director. 

Columbia, Mo. 


BRAVE BUSINESS METHODS. It 
often happens that a manufacturer en- 
gaged in selling exclusively through deal- 
ers finds himself out of touch with the 
actual users of his product and so prac- 
tically at the merey of the dealer, who 
dictates both styles and prices. Such a 
relation usually becomes irksome and 
disastrous. It therefore requires both 
courage and rare business ability to cut 
loose and establish business relations 
direct with the consumer. But such a 
course generally pays, for the public is 
quick to appreciate the real situation, 
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NORTHERN GROWN FARM SEEDS. 
—During the past ten years there has 
been an enormous demand for Michigan 
grown farm seeds. The wonderful yields 
that have been secured from Hammonds 
select varieties of seed potatoes, oats, 
corn, Japanese and other millets, barley, 
speltz, spring wheat, rape, spring rye, 
soja beans, bromus inermus, grass ond 
clover seeds are something ph 
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The Hammond Seed Co., Ltd., do an 
enormous business in seed potatoes, prob- 
ably the largest growers and shippers in 
America. Their crop the past season ag- 
gregated 274 carloads, which would make 
about eight good solid train loads. At an 
average planting of ten bushels per acre 
their seed will plant 13,540 acres. On farm 
seeds another large train would be re- 
quired to haul the above-named seeds, to 
say nothing of the tons and tons of veg- 
etable seeds sold, such as onion, rad!sh, 
lettuce, beet, mangel, peas, beans, sweet 
corn, carrot, cabbage, etc. It is simply 
marvelous the reputation this house has 
built up on the superior quality of its 
seeds. And they have sold at such low 
prices they have drawn an immense trade 
from all parts of the United States and 
Canada. Any one wanting seeds, either 
vegetable, field or flowers, should not fail 
to write to Harry N. Hammond Seed Co., 
Ltd., Bay City, Mich., for their handsome 
100 page catalog. It is mailed free for the 
asking. 


THE FROST WIRE FENCE CO.—This 
company was incorporated under the 
laws of Ohio, May 27th, 1896, commencing 
the manufacture of their product in the 
city of Columbus, Ohio. They removed 
to Cleveland, Ohio, in June, 1897, since 
which time their business has grown so 
rapidly that they were compellea to erect 
a large and commodious factory to ac- 
commodate their business, moving into 
their new plant August, 1901. 

They have recently made great changes 
in their machinery for the production of 
the Frost Coiled Spring Wire. 

The active members of this company 
have had thirteen years’ experience in the 
manufacture of wire fencing, and no 
doubt are prepared to give their custom- 
ers the best quality of material that the 
market affords at the most favorable 
prices. We would suggest that you se- 
cure their new illustrated catalog for 
the year 1902. 


Ainslee’s for February has a striking 
sea picture on the cover and contains an 
additional marine flavor in “Rivers of the 
Ocean,”” an extremely interesting article 
by Theodore Waters and “The Spread 
Eagles,” a sailor story by Colin McKay. 
The leading article, however, is “Marshall 
Field, Merchant,” by Richard Linthicum, 
a graphic study of the greatest mer- 
chant iri all the world and at the same 
time the least known of American pub- 
lic characters. “Jewels of American Wo- 
men,”” by Frank 8. Arnett, makes very 
pleasant reading. The writer handles 
a mass of curious material in a witty, 
nervous style. “The Window of the 
Soul,” by Harvey Sutherland, is a care- 
ful and strong human study of the eye, 
enlivened with the quaint Sutherland 
glow of humor. Street & Smith, Publish- 
ers, New York. 


ARIZONA ALMONDS—A dispatch from 
Phoenix, Ariz., says that the growing de- 
mand for almonds, together with the 
shortage of the crop in California, will 
put that nut on the list of luxuries this 
winter, inasmuch as the native supply 
depends almost altogether upon Arizona. 
Less than 1000 acres of almonds are in 
bearing in Arizona, but the crop this 
year is of unusual size. Between 400 and 
500 acres are in the Salt River valley, 
and the remainder are distributed over 
southern Arizona. The crop has been 
gathered, realizing from 5800 to 1,000 
pounds per acre. In some places 1,500 
pounds have been gathered. Arizona 
growers are holding their product at 15 
cents per pound, a price which will give 
returns of $75 to $225 per acre. The al- 
mond is proving a most satisfactory 
product under irrigation, and although, 
like the peach, the tree is comparatively 
short-lived, it bears well during the time, 
from its maturity, at about four years, 
until the end of its usefulness, six or 
seven years later. 
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SEED CORN 


SEED CORN BUSINESS as 
that farmers prefer y buy thelr’ sed seed di. 
rect from the @rewer; then he knows 
where it is grown; also that it is not Com- 
mission House or Elevator corn sent out 
for seed; besides he saves the 

profits este are the larges 
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any other Growers, ays B= f 
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Sus for S as well. 
orders a specia . Write for our FREE 
catalog of Seed Corn, Farm and Garden 
Seeds; also “Seek on Corn Always 
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SCHOOLS AND COLLEGBS. 
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The potato crop of 1901 is the poorest 





ever raised in America. 








